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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


IV. 


Havine already passed in review the law in its bearing 
on the Jewish religion and endowments founded for the 
purpose of propagating that religion, as well as the con- 
ditions under which Jews are entitled to a share of 
general endowments and charities, the laws concerning 
the civil and political status of the Jews next claim 
attention. For a period of more than three and a half 
centuries Jews were not permitted to live in England, 
nor is the date when they were first allowed to settle 
here by any means certain. However, in considering the 
course of legislation, so far as it concerns the Jews, 
the time of their legal recognition of their resettlement 
is of great importance, and was much discussed in the 
recent case of Dr. Wilton v. Montefiore, where Mr. Justice, 
now Lord Justice Stirling, decided it to be November 13, 
1685. The words of the learned judge are: “The history 
of the Jews in this country, so far as it is material to 
the present question, is given in a note to the report of 
Lindo v. Belisario!. After stating that the Jews appeared 
to have been brought here in considerable numbers by 


1 1 Hag. Cons, 216, 
VOL. XIV. xX x 
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William I from Rouen in 1070, and that they lived as 
bondsmen of the kings, and under special protection, 
regulations, and exemptions, till they were banished in 
1290, the note proceeds as follows: ‘They did not appear 
again in this kingdom as a distinct body! till the time 
of Charles II. They had petitioned in 1648 to be allowed 
to return and enjoy their religion, and the question was 
much agitated but nothing was done. On the Restoration, 
‘Charles II promised them protection and the use of their 
religion, and an order of Council issued to that effect.’ 
The order is given in the Appendix, p. 3. It is dated 
November 13, 1685, and it provides as follows: ‘Upon 
reading this day at the board the petition of Joseph 
Henriques, Abraham Delivera, and Aaron Pacheco, over- 
seers of the Jewish synagogue, and the rest of the Jewish 
nation, setting forth that his late Majesty, of blessed 
memory, having found the petitioners and their nation 
ever faithful to the government, and ready to serve him 
on all occasions, was pleased in February, 1673, to signify 
his royal pleasure, that whilst they continued quiet, true, 
and faithful to the government, they should enjoy the 
liberty and profession of their religion, which they ac- 
cordingly peaceably exercised till Michaelmas Term last; 
that several writs out of the King’s Bench, on the statute 
made in the twenty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, had 
been taken out against forty-eight of the Jewish nation by 
one Thomas Beaumont, and thirty-seven of them arrested 
thereupon, as they were following their occasions on the 
Royal Exchange, to the great prejudice of their reputation 
both here and abroad ; and therefore praying his Majesty 
to permit and suffer them, as heretofore, to have the 
benefit and free exercise of their religion during their good 
behaviour towards his Majesty’s government. His Majesty 
having taken this matter into his royal consideration, was 
pleased to order, and it is hereby accordingly ordered, that 


1 By these words Dr. Haggard probably means having a synagogue and 
communal! organization and openly practising their religion. 
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his Majesty’s Attorney-General do stop all the said pro- 
ceedings at law against the petitioners; his Majesty’s 
intention being that they should not be troubled upon 
this account, but quietly enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to his government.’ From that time forward 
the Jews appear to have been permitted to reside in 
England and to practise the rites of their religion 1.” 

This date, November 13, 1685, in the reign of James IE, 
is inconsistent with the popular theory that the Jews came 
over during the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell in the 
wake of their great Rabbi, Menasseh Ben Israel, in the 
year 1655, and have been legally settled here ever since, 
nor is it much less at variance with the view of the 
historians, that the Jews obtained a legal settlement in 
England sometime during the reign of Charles II, though 
the precise date is not given. The true date is of some 
importance when the course of subsequent legislation as 
it affects the Jews is placed under review; and as much 
may be said on behalf of either theory, and as the legal 
theory is not necessarily correct, it will not be out of 
place to summarize the evidence upon which the rival 
theories are based, so that the reader may be enabled to 
form an impartial judgment on the subject under dis- 
cussion. Here it will be necessary to travel outside the 
contents of the statute book and the law reports, and to 
extract, though it is to be hoped not at undue length, 
certain entries in the public records. It must not of 
course be forgotten that an actual settlement is one thing, 
and the legal recognition of it another. The former must 
necessarily precede the latter. The date adopted in 
Mr. Justice Stirling’s judgment is therefore a late one, 
and in reality marks the last occasion on which a serious 
attempt was made in due form of law to prevent the Jews 
who had already an organized community from continuing 
their residence in the country. ; 

} Law Reports [1900], 2 Ch. 489. 
Xx2 
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In order to understand the conditions for the solution 
of this problem, it is necessary to glance at the previous 
history of the Jews in this country. There can be little 
doubt that from the earliest times, that is, ever since 
England may be said to have come within the pale of 
civilization, Jews, prompted by that commercial instinct 
which has always been their characteristic, came here for 
the purposes of trade, and reaped the profits to be 
derived from it, and even settled here, though probably 
not in such considerable numbers as to establish distinct 
communities of their own until the connexion between 
England and the continent of Europe became closer 
by reason of the Norman Conquest and the events im- 
mediately preceding it. Therefore though there are at 
the present day few or no traces remaining of any 
Jewish settlements in England prior to the time of the 
Norman kings, it is a mistake, founded upon a passage in 
Prynne’s Denwrrer, to assert that the residence of Jews 
in England was illegal before that time. Prynne’s words! 
are: “I have deduced their introduction into England only 
from William surnamed the Conqueror, because I finde not 
the least mention of them in any of our British or Saxon 
Histories, Councils, Synods, Canons, which doubtlesse would 
have mentioned them, and made some strict Laws or Canons, 
against their Jewish as well as against Pagan Superstitions, 
had they exercised them here, as they would have done as 
well as in Spain, and other places, had they resided here.” 
But apart from Edward the Confessor’s law, the authenticity 
of which Prynne disputes, there are contained in the Liber 
Poenitentialis of Theodore, who was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 668 to 690 a.D., and the Hacerptiones of Ecbert, 
who was Archbishop of York from 735 to 766 A. D., a not 
inconsiderable number of canons and regulations relating 
to the Jews: e.g. it was provided that a Christian woman 
committing fornication with a Jew should undergo severer 
penalties than if guilty of the same offence with a Christian? ; 


1 Prynne’s Demurrer, part I, p. 5. 2 Theod. Lib. P., XVI, § 35. 
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and that if any celebrated the feast of Passover with the 
Jews, he should be expelled from every church! ; and that 
if any Christian received unleavened bread or any food or 
drink from the Jews, he should do penance on bread and 
water for forty days?; and that if a Christian were to sell 
another Christian, although his own slave, to Jews, he was 
to suffer severe penalties until he redeemed him*. Again, 
mass was not to be celebrated in any place where the bodies 
of Jews or infidels were buried*, and no Christian was to 
turn Jew or take part in Jewish feasts °. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that after 
the Norman Conquest separate Jewish communities were 
to be found in many of the more important towns. The 
Jews, or “Iudaei,” as they were called, living in these 
communities, possessed a separate and distinct legal status. 
This status was very similar to that of the villein, with this 
distinction, that the Jew was not ascriptus glebae, and was 
in every case subject to the king, and not to the lord of the 
manor, as the villein was. It is well described in the 
twenty-fifth law of Edward the Confessor, which may be 
translated as follows: “All Jews, in whatever part of the 
kingdom they may be, are under the liege protection and 
guardianship of the king; nor can any of them attach 
himself to any rich man without the king’s licence, because 
the Jews themselves and all their chattels are the king’s. 
But if any one detains them or their chattels, the king may 
claim them as his own®.” Such a status was consistent 


1 Theod. Lib. P., XXX, § 4. 2 Ibid., XLII, § r. 

3 Ibid., § 4; Ecb. Ex. 150. * Theod, Lid, P., XLVII, § 1. 

5 Ech. Ex. 147. 

® As to this law Prynne says: ‘‘I cannot but reject it as counterfeit, 
and esteem it rather a Declaration of the Jews’ condition in England in 
Hoveden’s time (inserted by him, as well as some other things of punier 
date, amongst these Laws) rather than any Law of, or in the Confessor’s 
days, wherein I can find no evidence of any Jews’ residence here, but 
only this interpolation and forged Law, which Mr. Selden wholly omits 
in his Collection of his Laws.” Hoveden lived in the reign of Henry II, 
and probably died in r201 a.p.; and though Prynne thinks the law 
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with a large amount of freedom: as against all the king’s 
subjects they were free and possessed of all the rights of 
freemen, but their persons and property were under the 
absolute control and disposition of the king, whose exac- 
tions were only restricted by that prudence which warns 
the owner not to slay the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
So important a source of revenue did the Jews become 
that a special court, the Exchequer of the Jews, was 
established in the reign of Richard I; this court had 
jurisdiction in all causes whether civil or criminal in which 
Jews were implicated; though purely civil cases in which 
both parties were Jews were frequently, if not generally, 
remitted to a purely Jewish tribunal, to be decided by 
Jewish and not by English law. The Jews were not 
popular; they were the licensed money-lenders of the 
land—in this trade they had an absolute monopoly 1— 
and the creditor is rarely beloved by his debtor. The 
barons looked with jealous eyes on the Jews’ wide 
privileges in relation to their fellow men; but it was 
not till towards the close of Henry III’s long reign that 
their civil rights were materially abridged by statute, though 
they were always subject to such restrictions as the king 
in his discretion might think fit to impose. In the year 
1271 a statute? was enacted prohibiting Jews from holding 
lands in fee (the houses they then possessed being expressly 
excepted), and also from having Christian servants, while 
about the year 1275 the famous statute de la Jeuerie or 
de Iudaismo was passed, which forbade usury to the Jews, 
and enjoined that every Jew should wear a yellow badge 
on his outer garment and pay a yearly tax of threepence to 


spurious, he admits that it correctly represents the legal status of the 
Jews in the latter part of the twelfth century. See Bracton, f. 386 b. 
The law is now accepted as genuine, and is included in the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England printed under the direction of the Commissioners 
on the Public Records of the Kingdom in 1840. 

‘ Usury was most strictly forbidden to Christians as being contrary to 
the law of God and of the land. See Co. 3 Inst., p. 251. 

* Rymer’s Foedera, I, 489. 
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the king; on the other hand, the Jews were to be under 
the king’s protection, and might gain their living by 
lawful merchandise and labour, and might buy houses 
in the cities where they lived and hold them in chief 
of the king, and might take farms or land for the term 
of ten years or less. But the licence to take lands to 
farm was to endure for only fifteen years'. Such was 
the position of the Jews before their final departure from 
the country in 1290%. This event is accurately described 
in Stubbs’s Constitutional History: “At the same time (as 
the July Parliament) by an act done by himself in his 
private council” (“per regem et secretum concilium,” 
Hemingb. II, 20) “he banished the Jews from England: 
the safe-conduct granted them on their departure is dated 
on the 27th of July*.” These safe-conducts are the most 
important documents still in existence relating to this 
event. The one referred to by Bishop Stubbs is addressed 
to all the bailiffs, barons, and shipowners of the Cinque 
Ports, commanding them that, inasmuch as a certain time 
has been fixed for all the Jews to quit the realm, to give 
them a safe passage for themselves, their wives, children, 
and chattels, and to charge them no more than the ordinary 
and accustomed freight, and enjoining them under pain of 
severe forfeiture from injuring or, so far as in them lay, 
allowing others to injure or molest any of the Jews in 
property or person ‘. 


1 Statutes of the Realm, I, 221. 

* For further detail the reader is referred to Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law before the time of Edward I, vol. I, pp. 451-459, and 
Gneist’s Constitutional History, p. 228 note, and also The Expulsion of the Jews 
from England in 1290, by B. L. Abrahams, and the Introduction to the 
Jewish Historical and Selden Societies’ edition of Select Pleas, Starrs, &c., by 
J. M. Rigg, which has appeared while these pages were in the press. 

3 Stubbs, Const, Hist., II, 126. 

* Rymer, Foed., vol. I, part 2, p. 736. Coke gives from the Close Rolls 
a similar writ addressed to the sheriff of G. and dated July 18, 1290. Inst., 
II, p. 507, and see Tovey’s Ang. Iudaica, p. 241, and at p. 232 the entry in 
the Red Book of the Exchequer is given. 
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The decree of banishment itself is no longer extant, but 
Dr. C. Gross has discovered a document which throws much 
light upon it. This document is in the form of a writ issued 
from King’s Clipstone on November 5, 1290, and addressed 
to the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer. It recites 
that though by the statute passed at Westminster (the 
statute de Iudaismo) the Jews had been forbidden to take 
usury of any Christian, nevertheless they still exacted 

interest under the name of “courtesy},” and thereby op- 
pressed the people; wherefore on account of their crimes 
and in honour of Christ, the king had compelled them to 
quit the realm as being perjured, and proceeds to order 
that no penalty or interest should be exacted in respect of 
debts due to the Jews, and that the debtors should pay 
only the principal moneys they had actually received from 
the Jews*. The exile of the Jews did not annul debts due 
to them, but such debts became payable to the king, whose 
bondmen. the Jews had been. They had been ordered to 
leave the kingdom before a fixed time, which is not stated 
in any of the documents, but is generally believed to be 
the first of November*; the writ in question was therefore 
issued immediately after their final departure. 

In consideration of having issued this decree of banish- 
ment, the Parliament which was then sitting, composed as 
it was in a great measure of landowners to whom Jewish 
usury had been a heavy burden, granted the king a fifteenth 
“pro expulsione Iudaeorum.” But the transaction was not 
a very profitable one to the crown, for by it a plenteous 


1 The original word is curialitas, which is quite distinct from the 
‘‘curialitas Angliae” or interest which the husband has in his wife's 
freehold land. It probably does not occur elsewhere in this sense in 
mediaeval jurisprudence, and is not to be found among the terms ex- 
plained in ‘‘Termes de la ley.” It is used in the Corpus iuris, but with 
a very different meaning. Novell, Valentinian. tit. 3, § 3. 

? Add. MSS., Mus. Brit. 32,085, fol. 122, Publications of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exiribition, I, 229; Rigg, Select Pleas, pp. xl-xlii. 

* Mathew of Westminster, a contemporary chronicler, says the king 
had allowed them to stay till the Feast of All Saints (Tovey, p. 233). 
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source of the revenue was for ever cut off, and that at 
a time when the king was expected to defray the ordinary 
expenses of the state out of his hereditary revenues, and 
subsidies were only voted by the Parliament on special and 
extraordinary occasions. Yet in the year 1290 this source 
could not be expected to yield as rich a harvest as it had 
done in former days. The prohibition of usury in the third 
year of Edward I, even if occasionally evaded, had greatly 
diminished the resources of the Jews, and the licence to 
take lands to farm, which was to endure for only fifteen 
years, was now about to expire, and thus another road to 
the acquisition of wealth was closed to them. Had they 
been allowed to remain, the Jews hampered by these 
restrictions imposed by Act of Parliament, and therefore 
removable only by Act of Parliament, would no longer 
have been as profitable to the king as they had been 
in former times, when, in the words of Lord Coke, “a great 
revenue by reason of the usury of the Jews came to the 
crown; for between the fiftieth year of Henry III and 
the second year of Edward I, which was not above seven 
years complete, there was paid into the king’s coffers 
four hundred and twenty thousand pounds of and for 
the usury of the Jews'.” This is a truly enormous sum, 
having regard to the value of money and the total wealth 
of the country in the thirteenth century. But after the 
statute de Iudaismo such rich harvests were no longer 
to be reaped, and in all probability this knowledge had 
considerable influence on the king’s mind, in addition to 
the proffered gift of a fifteenth by the Parliament and the 
knowledge that a great part of the property still remaining 
to the Jews would come to him by way of escheats *. 

1 3 Inst., 151. 

* Madox, History of the Exchequer, p. 261. See note r. ‘‘MCCLXXXX 
eiecti sunt Iudaei ab Anglia cum facultatibus suis; salvis cartis Chri- 
stianorum penes Dominum Regem residentibus,” ex Cod. Vet. MS. (Annals 
of the Church of St. Augustine at Canterbury), 4.7, p. 102. At p. 221 Mr. Madox 
says: ‘‘The King of England was wont to draw a considerable Revenue 
from the Jews residing in this Realm: namely, by Tallages, by Fines 
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Looking back over the gulf of centuries, this event can 
be descried with sufficient clearness, but the loss of the 
proclamation of banishment has left it wrapped in some 
obscurity that has given rise to several erroneous theories 
that should here be mentioned. Lord Coke says that there 
was no banishment of the Jews, but only a voluntary 
exodus in consequence of the suppression of usury. “Our 
noble King Edward I and his father Henry III before him 
sought by divers Acts and Ordinances to use some mean 
and moderation herein, but in the end it was found that 
there was no mean in mischief, and as Seneca saith, ‘ Res 
profecto stulta est nequitiae modus. And _ therefore 
King Edward I, as this Act” (the statute de Iuwdaismo) 
“saith, in the honour of God, and for the common profit 
of his people, without all respect (in respect of these) of 
the filling of his own coffers, did ordain, that no Jew from 
henceforth should make any bargain or contract for usury, 
nor upon any former contract should take any usury, from 
the Feast of Saint Edward then last past; so in effect 
all Jewish usury was forbidden.” 

“This Law struck at the root of this pestilent weed, 
for hereby usury itself was forbidden; and thereupon the 
cruel Jews thirsting after wicked gain, to the number of 
relating to Law-proceedings, by Amerciaments imposed on them for 
Misdemeanour, and by the Fines, Ransoms and Compositions, which 
they were forced to pay, for having the King’s Benevolence, for Protection, 
for Licence to trade and negotiate, for Discharges from Imprisonment, 
and the like. He would tallage the whole Community or Body of them 
ut Pleasure; and make them answer the Tallages for one another. If 
they made Default at the Atterminations or Days of Payment prefixed to 
them, they were charged with great Fines or Compositions for it. In 
Sum, the King seemed to be absolute Lord of their Estates and Effects, and 
of the Persons of them, their Wives and Children. ’Tis true, he let them 
enjoy their Trade and bequests; but they seemed to trade and acquire 
for his Profit as well as their own: for at one Time or other, their 
Fortunes or great part of them came into his Coffers. They were 
a numerous Body (being settled in many, especially the great Towns 
of the Realm): and by Traffic and taking of usuries and mortgages of 
the King’s subjects, they became very wealthy both in Money and Land. 
But as they fleeced the subjects of the Realm, so the King fleeced them.” 
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15,060 departed out of this Realm into foreign parts, where 
they might use their Jewish trade of usury, and from that 
time that Nation never returned again into this Realm. 
Some are of opinion (and so it is said in some of our 
Histories) that it was decreed by authority of Parliament, 
That the usurious Jews should be banished out of the 
Realm ; but the truth is, that their Usury was banished by 
this Act of Parliament, and that was the cause that they 
banished themselves into forein Countries, where they might 
live by their Usury; and for that they were odious both to 
God and man, that they might passe out of the Realm in 
safety, they made Petition to the King, that a certain day 
might be prefixed to them to depart the Realm, to the end 
that they might have the King’s Writ to his Sherifes for 
their safe conduct, and that no injury, molestation, damage 
or grievance be offered to them in the mean time'.” 

Coke’s error is due to his post-dating the statute de 
Iudaismo, and attributing it to the Parliament of 1290. 
It is still placed among the statutes of uncertain date by 
the commissioners responsible for the statutes of the realm. 
In the Harleian MS. it immediately succeeds the Statute of 

- Westminster I, passed in the third year of Edward I, and 
in the document discovered by Dr. Gross at the British 
Museum it is stated to have been enacted “in quindena 
Sancti Michaelis anno regni nostri tertio”; so that the date 
is now placed beyond all doubt®, The basis of Coke's 
theory is thus destroyed. 

Prynne, on the other hand, is very positive that the 
banishment was effected by Act of Parliament; his words 
are: ‘ This their banishment was by the unanimous desire, 
Judgment, Edict, and Decree both of the King and his 
Parliament; and not by the King alone: and this Banish- 
ment, total, of them all, and likewise final, never to return 


1 2 Inst., 507. 

? Add. MSS., Mus. Brit., 32,085, fol.122. Prynne in his Demurrer, at p. 34, 
places the statute in the year 1287, but in his Records, vol. ILI, p. 153, he: 
attributes it to 4 Edw. I, 
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into England. Which Edict and Decree not now extant 
in our Parliament Rolls (many of which are lost) nor 
printed Statutes; yet it is mentioned by all these Authori- 
ties.” Prynne here alludes to different chroniclers, extracts 
from whose works he had already given; but these 
extracts when carefully examined do not bear out his 
assertion. 

This view held by Prynne was undoubtedly very widely 
- spread, and at one time held by both the supporters and 
opponents of the Jews’ readmission; for the first petition 
presented on behalf of the Jews to the Council of War on 
Jan. 5, 164§, some seven years before Prynne wrote his 
Demurver, is entitled, “The petition of the Jews for the 
repealing of the Act of Parliament for their Banishment 
out of England,” and speaks of the instrument of expulsion 
as “the inhumane, cruel statute of banishment.” But 
those responsible for this petition seem to have been but 
ill acquainted with English history and jurisprudence, for 
the banishment is said to have taken place in the reign of 
Richard II*. Prynne has the candour and honesty to 
admit that the alleged statute was no longer in existence, 
but “B.B.,” the anonymous author of A Historical and 
Law Treatise against the Jews and Judaism, a virulent 
diatribe against the Jews, published in 1703, which was 
so popular with the anti-Semites here that it was re- 
printed in 1721 and again in 1753 as the second edition— 
perceiving the weakness of this theory on account of the 
total disappearance of the alleged statute, unblushingly 
asserts that it is to be seen on the Roll of Parliament in 
the Tower. From internal evidence it is clear that this 
writer had carefully studied Prynne’s Demuwrrer, and it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that his statement 
is a wilful falsehood, made in reliance on the improbability 
of any of his readers taking the pains to verify it. Prynne 
was above such a statement as this, but feeling that the 
authorities he had cited were not conclusive, and fearing 

1 Demurrer, P. 49 > Hag., Cons. Cas., I, Ap. No. 1. 
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that the term “ groundless conceit,” which he had applied 
to Sir Edward Coke’s theory, might with equal justice be 
applied to his own, he concludes his argument with the 
statement that by the fundamental laws of England, “ No 
Freemen and Natives of England can be justly banished 
or exiled out of it but by special judgment of Parliament, 
or by Act of Parliament,” as authority for which he cites 
Magna Charta, c. 29, and a large number of Acts of 
Parliament banishing individuals at various times. There- 
fore, he says, the Jews being banished by Act of Parlia- 
ment “(never since repealed or reversed) neither may nor 
can by Law be readmitted, reduced into England again, 
but by common consent and Act of Parliament: which 
I conceive they will never be able to obtain’.” It can 
hardly be denied that Prynne was carried away with 
excessive zeal to make good the proposition, to prove 
which he had sat down to write his Demurrer. He had, as 
he says in his “Preface to the Christian Reader,’ been asked 
by Mr. Nye, the minister, “whether there were any law 
of England against bringing in the Jews amongst us? for 
the Lawyers had newly delivered their opinions, there was 
no law against it.” To which he had answered “That the 
Jews were in the year 1290 all banished out of England, 
by Judgment and Edict of the King and Parliament, as 
a great Grievance, never to return again: for which the 
Commons gave the King the fifteenth part of their Move- 
ables: and therefore being thus banished by Parliament, 
they could not now by the Laws of England, be brought in 
again, without a special Act of Parliament, which I would 
make good for Law.’ The conference to consider the 
demands of Menasseh ben Israel was still sitting at 
Whitehall, and party feeling ran high; otherwise so sound 
a lawyer as Prynne would not have overlooked the fact 
that the famous clause of Magna Charta applies only to 
freemen, and that in the year 1290 no Jew could claim 
to be a liber homo. As has been already shown, the Jews 
1 Demurrer, p. 50. 
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were serfs or villeins, and by the statute de Iudaismo 
passed only fifteen years before, the privilege had been 
granted to them of not being challenged or troubled in 
any court, except in the court of the King, “ whose Bond- 
men they are” (“ky serfs yl sunt”). The Jews conse- 
quently had no right to the benefit of Magna Charta or 
any other fundamental law of the land that applied to 
freemen only, and could accordingly be banished, as in fact 
they were, by decree of the King alone. There is yet 
a third theory of the expulsion which need be but briefly 
mentioned here. It is that sentence of exile was passed 
upon the Jews by a synod held in London. This does not 
rest on very strong authority, and it is certain that the 
clergy, whatever their wishes might have been, had no 
legal power to effect the expulsion of the Jews?. 

It has been lately suggested that in spite of the decree 
of banishment and the severe penalties which disobedience 
to that decree would undoubtedly have entailed, some 
Jews still remained in this country. The suggestion is 
based upon little trustworthy evidence, and does not call 
for any comment here; for if any did remain they were 
very soon amalgamated with and became indistinguishable 
from the general mass of the population. Then, again, as 
the centuries rolled on individual Jews from time to time 
can be proved to have landed on our shores, but they 
never attempted to establish a Jewish community here or 
to celebrate their worship publicly in this country ; they 
were treated as other foreigners and subject to the laws 
which governed aliens*. It is therefore true to say that 
for a period of more than three centuries English history is 
a blank so far as the Jews are concerned; but in that 
long interval occurred two events of great importance in 
relation to the return of the Jews here. Those events 


? See Wilkins’s Concilia, II, p. 180; Pike, History of Crime, vol. I, p. 465. 

2 See ‘‘The Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish History,” by L. Wolf, in 
Publications of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, vol. I, and other works 
there cited. 
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were the extinction of villenage and the reformation of 
the English Church. 

The disappearance of villenage is one of those great 
changes which has been brought about without the 
intervention of the legislature. To a great extent this 
result was effected by the attitude of the courts of common 
law, which admitted every presumption in favour of 
liberty, and in practice made it difficult and finally 
impossible to sustain a claim to a villein, if it was 
seriously contested. The last reported case in which 
villenage was pleaded was tried in Hilary Term, 1617 
(15 Ja. I), and, as in numerous other instances, the claim 
was not upheld’. From the 15th of James I, says 
Mr. Hargrave in his learned argument in Sommersett’s 
case, “the claim of villenage has not been heard of in our’ 
courts of justice ; and nothing can be more notorious, than 
that the race of persons, who were once the objects of it, 
was about that time completely worn out by the continual 
and united operation of deaths and manumissions*.” Had 
the case of the Jews occurred to him, he might have 
added banishment also. Villenage had thus become 
obsolete, but the laws and rules relating to villenage had 
never been repealed, and by these laws the sovereign as 
much as the private citizen was bound; therefore if 
Queen Elizabeth had laid claim to Rodrigo Lopez as her 
villein, it would have been necessary for her to prove 
either that Lopez had made confession that he was her 
_ villein in a court of record, or that he and his ancestors 
had been villeins to herself and her predecessors time out 
of memory—that is to say, for a period of sixty years, as 
limited by 32 Hen. VIII, cap. 2. Such proof would 
obviously not have been forthcoming, and no such claim 
was ever made by any of our sovereigns against those Jews 
who from time to time landed on our shores. But if they 
were not villeins then the disabling statutes enacted before- 


1 Pigg v. Caley, Noy 27. 
2 J. O. Howell’s State Trials, p. 41. 
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the expulsion did not apply to those Jews who might 
return and reside here. The disabling acts no doubt 
applied to “ Iudaei” or Jews, nor were any exceptions made 
in the statutes, but the Jews who came back to England 
in the seventeenth century were free men; they were no 
longer villeins or quasi-villeins, and were not “Iudaei” 
within the meaning of the Acts. This principle of inter- 
pretation is well known to English law, and after much 
discussion and considerable disagreement among our 
greatest judges as to its application, was acted on in 
a recent case in which it was held that the enclosure at 
Kempton Park was not a place within the meaning of the 
Betting Act. In that case reliance had to be placed on 
the preamble of the Act, and also upon extrinsic evidence 
of the circumstances existing at the time when the Act 
was passed, and it was the necessity of going outside the 
words of the statute itself which occasioned the difference 
of opinion among the judges; but in the very body of the 
statute de Iudaismo, the Jews, as has been already 
pointed out, are repeatedly called the King’s bondmen, 
and therefore this difficulty would not arise. Certain it 
is that many generations of Jews lived in this country 
in open and flagrant violation of these obsolete statutes. 
They did not wear yellow badges on their outer garments ; 
they employed Christian servants, and in some cases they 
did put out money to usury and held lands and houses ; 
and yet no attempt was ever made to enforce the laws 
prohibiting such things, and that though, as contemporary 
pamphlets prove, there were undoubtedly many persons 
willing, nay eager, to annoy and injure the Jews had it 
been in their power. And yet in the year 1846 it was 
thought advisable to solemnly repeal by Act of Parlia- 
ment “the Statute or Ordinance of the fifty-fourth and 
fifty-fifth years of the reign of King Henry the Third, 
and the Statute or Ordinance commonly called Statutwm 

1 Powell v. The Kempton Park Racecourse Company, Limited, [1897] 
2Q. B., 242, and [1899] A. C., 143. 
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de Iudaismo'.” If the view here stated is correct this was 
a work of supererogation, but in any case if there ever 
existed any doubt after the resettlement as to the absolute 
freedom and equality of the Jews with their fellow citizens 
before the law, it has now been removed. 

Much as the decay of villenage might have facilitated 
the return of the Jews by rendering the former disabling 
enactments no longer applicable to them, the various laws 
passed in consequence of the Reformation of the English 
Church and the events which immediately preceded and 
led up to it were no less effective in retarding a resettle- 
ment. These laws may be classified under two heads: 
(1) those constituting the proclamation, teaching, or propa- 
gation of doctrines at variance or inconsistent with the 
tenets held for the time being by the Church as by law 
established, a criminal offence—the law of heresy ; (2) those 
making criminal, failure to attend the service of the Church 
as by law established, and also the attendance at services 
other than those of the Established Church—the law of 
uniformity, to a great extent embodied in the statutes 
known as the laws against recusants. 

At the time of the expulsion of the Jews, and indeed 
until the days of Wycliffe and the rise of the Lollards 
nearly a century afterwards, heresy was almost unknown 
in England; and if there was any legal machinery other 
than excommunication and ecclesiastical censure, by which 
such a crime could be punished, there were but few occa- 
sions when it was brought into operation, and the fact that 
Wycliffe and his earlier disciples escaped all temporal 
penalties goes far to show that though heresy even in 
those times was regarded as a heinous crime, there was no 
regular procedure by which those tainted with it could be 
brought to justice and punished. In any case the Jews, 
who had lived here as the King’s villeins and under the 
special protection of the King, had not been liable to be 
charged with heresy; but if they converted a Christian 

1 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 59. 

VOL. XIV. Yy 
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to their religion, the apostate would have been treated 
with extreme rigour. Perhaps the best-authenticated case 
of capital punishment for heresy before the year 1400 A.D. 
is that of a deacon who in the year 1222, because he had 
become a Jew for the love of a Jewess (“pro quadam 
Tudaea”), was degraded by Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at a provincial council held at Oxford, 
and then delivered over to the sheriff as representing the 
civil power and forthwith burned'. There is grave doubt 
as to the legality of the latter part of this punishment ; 
there seems to have been no sort of judicial proceeding 
of any kind when once the unfortunate cleric was handed 
over to the civil power; nor can it be determined under 
what precise enactment the capital punishment was 
ordered, and the sheriff who carried it out was Fawkes 
of Breauté, a man notorious for high-handed and lawless 
acts of violence. The infliction of the death penalty for 
heresy was, however, common on the continent, and this 
particular case (the offence being a flagrant one), though 
viewed with surprise by contemporaries, seems to have 
met with general approval. It cannot, however, be taken 
as an authority that heresy would in ordinary cases be 
visited with severe temporal punishment. The impotence 
of the law is made manifest by the complete failure of the 
measures taken against Wycliffe and his followers, and in 
May of the year 1382, when the Wycliffite controversy was 
at its height, the clergy actually managed to fraudulently 
introduce into the statute book an ordinance enabling the 
arrest and imprisonment of heretics; but in October of 
the same year the Commons represented to the King that 
the pretended statute had never received their assent and 
it was accordingly repealed*, Wycliffe, the arch-heretic, 


1 Bracton, f. 124, vol. I, p. 300. Ann. Wykes, p. 63. Matthew Paris, 
vol. III, p.-71, says he was hanged. See Maitland, Canon Law in the 
Church of England, pp. 158-179. 

? The statute is 5 Rich. II, stat. 2, cap. 5. See Statutes of the Realm, II, 
p. 25; Rot. Parl. III, 125 and 141; “The case of Heresy,” 12 Rep. 56. 
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was allowed to die a natural death, and it was not until 
the beginning of the reign of Henry IV that a thoroughly 
reliable weapon for the suppression of heresy was placed 
in the hands of the Church. In the year 1401 the famous 
statute de Haeretico was passed; it enacted that no one 
should preach or write contrary to the Catholic faith or 
determination of holy church, or hold any conventicles 
or schools for teaching such doctrines, or favour or main- 
tain any such teacher, and it empowered the diocesan to 
cause any one “ defamed or evidently suspected” of being 
guilty of any of the offences enumerated in the statute 
to be arrested and detained in prison until he should 
canonically purge himself and abjure his heretical and 
erroneous opinions, The diocesan was to openly and 
judicially proceed against him according to the canonical 
decrees within three months of the arrest, and if he were 
convicted he was to be imprisoned and fined after the 
“manner and quality of the offence” at the discretion of 
the diocesan, but if he should refuse to abjure or after 
abjuration should relapse, so that according to the holy 
canons he ought to be left to the secular court, then he 
is to be handed over to the sheriff or other proper officer 
who shall receive him and “before the People in a high 
place do to be burnt!.” Before the statute was promul- 
gated, and while the Parliament which passed it was still 
sitting, William Sawtre was pronounced by Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the provincial council, a relapsed 
heretic, degraded and committed to the secular court. A 
writ was accordingly issued by the King in Parliament 
ordering the heretic to be burned?, and the sentence was 


The Act declaring 5 Rich. II, stat. 2, cap. 5 void was omitted (it is said 
through the craft of the clergy) from the published editions of the 
statutes ; therefore in the days of the Reformation 5 Rich. II, stat. 2, 
cap. 5 was treated as still subsisting, but it could hardly have been acted 
upon until the action of the House of Commons had been forgotten, It 
was finally repealed by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1863. 

1 aHenry IV, c. 15. Statutes of the Realm, II, p. 125. 

2 A copy of the writ is to be found in Rot. Parl. IIT, 459. 
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carried out. The writ is dated February 25, though the 
Parliament which passed the statute de Haeretico did not 
break up until March 10, and this fact is the main basis of 
the argument that after the statute de Haeretico had been 
formally repealed, heretics might still be committed to the 
flames because the writ de Haeretico comburendo could issue 
at common law independently of the statute. Fourteen 
_ years later it was thought right to still further increase the 
severity of the law. 2 Hen. V, stat. 1, cap. 7 provides that 
the chancellor, justices, and magistrates shall make an oath 
to use all diligence in destroying all manner of heresies and 
errors, commonly called Lollardries, and that all persons 
convict of heresy and left to the secular power according to 
the laws of holy church shall forfeit their lands and tene- 
ments as in the case of attainder for felony, and that their 
goods and chattels shall also be forfeited to the King. 
These acts remained in full force till the year 1533, and 
were frequently resorted to. They placed almost unlimited 
power in the hands of the Church. There was no definition 
of heresy, and the bishops were thus empowered to punish 
any views which were at variance with their own. The 
procedure was also most drastic ; a person once pronounced 
to be an obstinate or relapsed heretic was handed over to the 
civil power, which had no alternative but to execute the 
utmost rigour of the law. We can thus explain the total 
absence of any effort to establish a Jewish colony in 
England after the banishment from Spain in 1492. The 
knowledge of the severity of the English law combined 
with the memory of the cruelties that accompanied the 
expulsion two hundred years before would effectually 
discountenance any such attempt. 

Under Henry VIII and Edward VI the law as to heresy 
was considerably altered, but it was not varied in such 
a way as to give any sort of toleration to those who held 
principles in conflict with the doctrines proclaimed by the 
sovereign as supreme head of the Church as binding on all 
its members, Many heretics were put to death in the 
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reign of Henry VIII, and in the short reign of Edward VI 
at least two persons were burned for heresy’. Mary, 
shortly after her accession, procured the passing of an 
“Acte for the renueing of three Estatutes made for the 
punishment of Heresies,” providing that the three statutes 
enacted in the reigns of Richard Il, Henry IV, and 
Henry V, already mentioned, should “from the xxth day 
of Januarye next coming be revived and be in full force 
strengthe and effecte to all Intentes construcions and 
purposes for ever*.” The fierce and merciless persecution 
that ensued has caused a horrible but not undeserved 
epithet to be added to the name of the first Queen regnant 
of England, and though the number of the victims may 
have been exaggerated in after years, hundreds were 
brought to the stake within the short period of less 
than four years that elapsed before the Queen’s death * 
When Elizabeth came to the throne, the law was again 
recast. The first Act of Parliament passed in her reign, 
commonly called the Act of Supremacy (1 Eliz. cap.1, sect. 15) 
expressly repealed the Act of Philip and Mary under which 
the persecutions had taken place, as also the former statutes 
for the punishment of heresies revived by that Act ; but it 
was by no means intended to allow heresy and error to go 
unpunished, and therefore by sect. 17 jurisdiction for the 
visitation “ of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities” was annexed to the 
crown, and by the following section the Queen was 
empowered to appoint commissioners to. exercise her 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to visit, reform, and correct 


1 The principal statutes are 25 Hen. VIII, cap. 14, and 31 Hen. VIII, 
cap. 14 (the Act of the Six Articles), 1 Edw. VI, cap. 12, 1 Edw. VI, 
cap. 1, and 2 & 3 Edw. VI, cap. 1 (see sect. 3). The last two, though 
obsolete, are still technically in force. For the whole subject see 
Stephen’s History of Criminal Law, vol. II, pp. 453-460. 

2? 1 & 2 Phil. and Mary, cap. 6. 

° The exact number is given as 277. For the persecution see Dodd’s 
Church History, vol. 11, pp. 101-109 ; Pike’s History of Crime, vol. IT, pp. 57-60, 
and 613. 
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all errors, heresies, &c., “ to the pleasure of Almighty God, the 
increase of virtue, and the conservation of the peace and 
unity of thisrealm ”; but a later section (sect. 36) limited the 
power of the commissioners so appointed, by declaring that 
nothing should be adjudged heresy unless determined to 
be heresy by the authority of the canonical scriptures, or 
by certain general councils, or by the high court of Parlia- 
_ment, with the assent of the clergy in their convocation. 
This restriction was no doubt intended, and did in fact 
operate, to exempt Roman Catholics from prosecution for 
heresy—Papists obnoxious to the government were pro- 
ceeded against for other crimes—but it could not in any 
way relieve or exempt Jews, or any one who impugned the 
sacred doctrine of the Trinity. Although the procedure 
established by the statutes passed under the Lancastrian 
kings was abolished, it seems to have been assumed that 
a culprit in the case of contumacy could be burned, and 
that the writ de Haeretico comburendo would issue at com- 
mon law. There are several instances of this having taken 
place. Two Anabaptists were burned in the year 1575, 
and two Arians as late as 1612. One of these last, 
Bartholomew Legatt, was charged with holding thirteen 
damnable tenets, most or all of which are held by every 
believing Jew ; the last two are short and are here inserted 
from the collection of state trials: “12. That Christ by his 
Godhead wrought no miracle. 13. That Christ is not to 
be prayed unto.” There has been considerable discussion 
among lawyers as to the legality of the punishment in 
these latter cases ; into this discussion it is not our purpose 
to enter ; it is enough to state the fact that the convictions 
took place and that the extreme penalty was enforced, to 
show what might have been the position of professing 
Jews openly living and practising their religion in this 
country. 

Since the year 1612 no execution for heresy has taken 
place in England, nor were offenders, if it was intended to 

1 2 State Trials, p. 7a9. 
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deal severely with them, brought before the ecclesiastical 
courts. They were, however, dealt with by the Court of 
High Commission, which had been constituted in its ulti- 
mate form in the year 1583 under the powers supposed to 
be conferred on the crown by the eighteenth section of the 
Act of Supremacy, the substance of which has already been 
given. The commissioners had no power to order capital 
punishment, but they were authorized to award “such 
punishment by fine, imprisonment, censure of the church 
or otherwise, or by all or any of the said ways, and to take 
such order for the redress of the same, as by their wisdom 
and discretions should be thought meet and convenient ” ; 
and these penalties were unsparingly inflicted. Their 
mode of procedure was most arbitrary, and by contem- 
poraries not inaptly compared to that of the Inquisition. 
There was as a rule no jury, though the court could if it 
wished summon a jury; arrests were made without any 
legal warrant; the accused were punished, though there 
was no evidence against them, except such as was wrung 
out of their own mouths by means of the ex officio oath. 
“In two points alone it was distinguished from the Inqui- 
sition of Southern Europe. It was incompetent to inflict 
the punishment of death, and it was not permitted to 
extract confessions by means of physical torture.” Such 
a court could be made a terrible engine of oppression by 
a zealous persecutor, for it assumed authority not merely 
to try but to seek out offenders; for example, on April 1, 
1634, when Laud had held the primacy but a few months, 
a circular letter was sent by the commissioners to all 
officers of the peace in the kingdom, of the following 
tenor: “There remain in divers parts of the kingdom 
sundry sort of separatists, moralists, and sectaries, as 
namely—Brownists, Anabaptists, Arians, Traskites, Famil- 
ists, and some other sorts, who, upon Sundays and other 
festival days, under pretence of repetition of sermons, 
ordinarily use to meet together in great numbers in 
private houses and other obscure places, and there keep 
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private conventicles and exercises of religion by law 
prohibited, to the corrupting of sundry his Majesty’s good 
subjects, manifest contempt of his Highness’s laws and 
disturbance of the Church. For reformation whereof the 
persons addressed are to enter any house where they shall 
have intelligence that such conventicles are held, and in 
every room thereof search for persons assembled and for all 
unlicensed books, and bring all such persons and books 
found before the Ecclesiastical Commission as shall be 
thought meet!.” The circular makes no mention of Jews; 
had Laud and his associates known that they were at this 
very time beginning to creep secretly into the kingdom, 
this omission would hardly have been made. 

The court had always been unpopular, and the oppres- 
sive use made of it by Laud caused its abolition by the 
Long Parliament in 1640 by a statute (16 Car. I, cap. 11). 
After reciting, “ Whereas by colour of some words... in 
the Act (of Supremacy) ... commissioners have to the 
great and insufferable wrong and oppression of the King’s 
subjects, used to fine and imprison them, and to exercise 
other authority not belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction... 
and divers other great mischiefs and inconveniences have 
also ensued to the King’s subjects,” section 18 of the Act of 
Supremacy, under which the letters patent constituting the 
High Commission were issued, was repealed. A further sec- 
tion dealt with the other ecclesiastical courts, depriving them 
of all power to inflict “any pain, penalty, fine, amercement, 
imprisonment, or other corporal punishment upon any of 
the King’s subjects,” or to administer the ex officio oath. 
Thus after 1640, though heresy was not removed from the 
list of crimes, there was no court which could inflict any 
higher punishment than a purely ecclesiastical penalty. 
After the Restoration all the provisions of this statute, 
excepting those abolishing the Court of High Commission 
and the ea officio oath, were repealed (13 Car. II, stat. 1, 
cap. 12), and the power of inflicting physical punishment 

1 Cal. S. P. Domestic, 1633-4, p. 538. 
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was thus restored to the ecclesiastical courts, but some 
years afterwards, in 1679, it was further abridged by 
29 Car. II, cap. 9, which abolished the writ de Haeretico 
comburendo, and all punishment by death in pursuance of 
ecclesiastical censures,” reserving to the ecclesiastical 
courts only the power to punish atheism, blasphemy, 
heresy, &c., “by excommunication, deprivation, degrada- 
tion, and other ecclesiastical censures not extending to 
death.” This is still the law, but there is no record of any 
prosecution for heresy ever having taken place since the 
ecclesiastical courts were shorn of their power of inflicting 
corporal punishment by the Long Parliament in 1640. 
Such was in outline the law of heresy ; it remains now 
to consider the second impediment to a Jewish resettle- 
ment, the Law of Uniformity. The expression Church and 
State is a common, almost a hackneyed one, and we are 
apt to forget that there was once a time when no one, who 
was not an adherent of the Church, could be a citizen of 
the State; and when severe pains and penalties were 
incurred by non-attendance at church or by attendance at 
any religious meeting not sanctioned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Prior to the Reformation the Church had 
been content with punishing under the name of heretics 
those who ventured to proclaim doctrines inconsistent with 
her creed ; the zeal engendered by the movement for reform 
prompted the punishment, though with somewhat milder 
penalties, of those who neglected or refused to take part in 
public worship as by law established. The first statutory 
provision was a very mild one. The Act of Uniformity 
(1 Eliz. cap. 2) after enacting that the Book of Common 
Prayer should be used in all churches and ordaining 
penalties for those who depraved it, provides (sect. 14) that 
“all and every person inhabiting within this realm, or any 
other the Queen’s Majesty’s dominions, shall diligently and 
faithfully, having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be 
absent, endeavour themselves to resort to their parish 
church or chapel accustomed, or upon reasonable let thereof, 
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to some usual place where common prayer and such service 
of God shall be used in such time of let, upon every 
Sunday, and other days ordained and used to be kept as 
holy days, and then and there to abide orderly and soberly 
during the time of the common prayer, preaching, or other 
service of God there to be used and ministered,” upon pain 
of punishment by the censures of the Church and of forfeit- 
ing for every offence twelve pence to the use of the poor of 
the parish. The penalty was only small, but sufficient to 
cause all except the very wealthy to conform, especially as 
the law was strictly interpreted. Serjeant Hawkins’ says 
of it: “he who misbehaves himself in the church, or misses 
either morning or evening prayer, or goes away before the 
whole service is over, is as much within the statute as he 
who is wholly absent ; and he who is absent from his own 
parish church shall be put to prove where he went to 
church.” It was, however, thought too lenient and was 
supplemented by an Act to retain the Queen’s Majesty’s 
subjects in their due obedience (23 Eliz. cap. 1), sect. 5 
of which ordains that every person above the age of 
sixteen years who does not attend church shall forfeit to 
the Queen’s Majesty twenty pounds for every month’s 
absence. This penalty was in addition to the forfeiture 
of twelve pence imposed by the Act of Uniformity, and 
a month was interpreted as a lunar month, so that thirteen 
penalties might be imposed every year. If the penalty was 
not paid, the offender was liable under a later statute 
(29 Eliz. cap. 6, sect. 4) to have all his goods and two-thirds 
of his lands seized to the use of the crown; one-third of 
his lands (if he was fortunate enough to be a landowner 
or a leaseholder) being left him for the maintenance and 
relief of his family. But even this was not enough. 
Twelve years later a still more stringent Act (35 Eliz. 
cap. 1) bearing the same title was passed. Any one who 
obstinately refused to come to church without any lawful 
cause, and in addition (1) persuaded any other person to 
1 Pleas of the Crown, Bk. I, cap. 10, sect. 4, 
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abstain from going to church or receiving the communion 
administered according to the rites of the Church, or to be 
present at any unlawful assemblies, conventicles, or meet- 
ings, or (2) “either of himself or by the persuasion of any 
other ” willingly joined in or was present at any such 
assemblies, conventicles, or meetings under colour or pre- 
tence of any exercise of religion contrary to that prescribed 
by the Act of Uniformity, was to be committed to prison 
until he should conform and make open submission and 
declaration of his conformity. If he did not conform 
within three months he was to abjure the realm of England 
and all the Queen’s dominions for ever. If he refused to 
abjure or after abjuration did not depart out of the realm, 
he was to be adjudged a felon and suffer as in the case of 
felony (i.e. death and forfeiture of lands, goods, and 
chattels), without benefit of clergy. 

Persons neglecting to come to church were called Recu- 
sants ; and if they absented themselves because they were 
Papists, Popish Recusants. This latter class was subject 
to still further disabilities. In Elizabeth’s reign they were 
not allowed to remove more than five miles from home 
without licence (35 Eliz. cap. 2). The alarm which suc- 
ceeded the discovery of Gunpowder Plot—an event making 
so great an impression on the popular mind that its anni- 
versary is still celebrated with more public enthusiasm 
than any other event in our history, not excepting the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada or the battle of Waterloo 
—caused the enactment of still more stringent measures. 
These were the Act for the better discovering and repress- 
ing of popish recusants (3 Jac. I, cap. 4) and the Act to 
prevent and avoid dangers which grow by popish recu- 
sants (3 Jac. I, cap. 5). As many of the provisions of these 
Acts might not have applied to Jews, it is unnecessary to 
enter into them here. One provision, however, which was 
undoubtedly not confined to Papists, cannot be passed over. 
By sect. 13 of the former Act “for the better trial how his 
Majesty’s subjects stand affected in point of their loyalty 
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and due obedience,” all persons over the age of eighteen 
who had been convicted or even merely indicted of any 
recusancy for not attending divine service, or who had not 
received the sacrament twice within the year might be 
compelled to take an oath, afterwards known as the oath 
of allegiance, the terms of which are set out in sect. 15. 
They are framed with the intention of being obnoxious to 
- Papists, and expressly renounce and deny any authority 
to the Pope, so that many Roman Catholics who were 
ready to take the oath prescribed by the Act of Supremacy 
(1 Eliz. cap. 1, sect. 19) found themselves unable to take the 
new oath, the last clause of which must have been 
unacceptable to a religious Jew. It reads as follows: 
“And all these things I do plainly and sincerely acknow- 
ledge and swear, according to these express words by me 
spoken, and according to the plain and common sense and 
understanding of the same words without any equivoca- 
tion or mental evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever : 
and I do make this recognition and acknowledgment 
heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian, So help me God.” The oath itself was abolished in 
1688 by the Bill of Rights (1 W. & M., sess. 2, cap. 1, sect. 3) ; 
but the final words, now for the first time introduced, were 
retained in other forms of oaths and declarations and, as 
will be hereafter shown, for a long time proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the Jews in their struggle for the 
acquisition of political rights’. The Acts contain other 
sections also which were not confined to Popish recusants ; 
e. g., sects. 8 and 11 of the former enable the crown to refuse 
the penalty of twenty pounds a month for not attending 
church imposed by the statute of Elizabeth, and to seize 
and retain two-thirds of all the lands belonging to the 
offender, even although no default had been made in 
the payment of the penalty or the amount had been 


1 Four years afterwards provision was made for more effectually 
administering this oath to persons neither indicted nor convicted of 
recusancy. See 7 Jac. I, cap. 6. 
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actually tendered. And by sects. 3 to 5 of the latter all 
persons with certain exceptions, who had not repaired to 
church for the space of three months, were ordered to 
depart from the city of London and ten miles compass 
of the same ; and by sect. 8 of the same Act convicted recu- 
sants were disabled from holding legal, military, or naval 
offices, and from practising the professions of the law and 
medicine. Moreover, to prevent evasion of these penalties 
and disabilities by merely formal attendance at church, it 
was enacted that a recusant who conformed and repaired 
to church should also be required to take the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper once at least every year. 

Such was the legislation against recusants, which was 
not finally repealed until the middle of the last century !. 
We are now able to sum up the legal position in which 
Jews, in the early years of Charles I’s reign, when they 
undoubtedly began to settle here, would find themselves. 
There was no law to prevent their coming here. If the 
banishment in 1290 had been effected by royal proclama- 
tion, the force of that proclamation had long been spent ; 
if on the other hand it had been by Act of Parliament, as 
many persons at that time believed, the Act itself had long 
been lost, and any Jew for whose expulsion legal process 
might be brought could challenge his adversary to produce 
the Act. If this initial difficulty had been got over and 
the court had been induced by reasoning similar to 
Prynne’s that there must have been such an Act of 
Parliament and that it was lost, then it would remain to 
consider what effect that would have upon Jews coming 
to England in the reign of King Charles. The first prece- 
dent cited by Prynne is the Act banishing the Despensers, 
and it would have been necessary to assume, as Prynne 
does, that the Act banishing the Jews was in similar 
terms. The enacting words of that statute are as follows: 


1 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 102 repealed most of the penal enactments so far 
as Roman Catholics were concerned; 9 & Io Vict. cap. 59 repealed tho 
remaining penal enactments, including those against Jews. 
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“ Wherefore we Peers of the Land ...do award that 
Sir Hugh le Despenser the Son and Sir Hugh le Despenser 
the Father, be disherited for ever... and that they be 
utterly exiled out of the land of England, without returning 
at any time, unless it be by the Assent of our Lord the 
King and by the Assent of the Prelates, Earls and Barons, 
and that in Parliament duly summoned ... and if they do 
return, then be it done unto them, as enemies of the King 
and of the Kingdom!.” Substitute the words “Jews in 
England” for the words “Sir Hugh le Despenser the Son 
and Sir Hugh le Despenser the Father” and it is seen at 
once that the Act would apply only to the persons actually 
banished, for there are no words to include heirs, issue, or 
children ; but even if such words were embodied in the 
Act, it would have been quite impossible to prove that 
a Spanish Jew living in the seventeenth century was an 
heir, descendant, or in any wise connected with the English 
Jews, all of them of German origin, of the thirteenth 
century. The residence of Jews in England was therefore 
lawful, but they would of course be subject to all the laws 
which bound aliens living here; though they would not be 
liable to the disabilities imposed on the Judaei by the 
legislation of Henry III and Edward I, because the special 
status of serfdom or villenage to which those disabilities 
had been attached, though not legally abolished, had prac- 
tically become obsolete. On the other hand, if they 
attempted to practise their religion they were liable to be 
charged with heresy in the ecclesiastical courts or to be 
summoned and persecuted by the Court of High Commis- 
sion; in any case the common law would compel them to 
regularly take part in the services of a church, which they 
believed to be idolatrous. If they neglected to attend they 
were subject to severe penalties, and if in addition they took 
part in a Jewish service they could be made to abjure 
the realm, and should they still remain here they were 
guilty of felony and denied all benefit of clergy. Thus the 
4 Statutes of the Realm, vol. I, p. 184. 
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real impediments to a Jewish settlement were the impossi- 
bility of setting up a Jewish synagogue and the necessity 
of taking part in the religion of the established church. 
The first of these obstacles was not removed until the reign 
of Charles II; we will now explain how the second was 
obviated in the time of that king’s father. 

Before the commencement of the seventeenth century, it 
had become customary for the monarchs of Europe to main- 
tain legations in each other's capitals, and these legations 
were, by the principles of international law, which were 
even at this time beginning to be recognized, regarded as 
exterritorial—i.e. as not subject to the ordinary law of the 
land. Accordingly the law of heresy and the statutes 
against recusants would not apply to persons attached to 
any foreign embassy, but they would apply to all other 
foreigners coming to this country. Therefore on the 
marriage of Charles I with Henrietta Maria elaborate 
provision was made by treaty for the religion of the 
queen and her suite. However, in the treaty made with 
Spain in the year 1630 a clause was inserted which was 
interpreted as entitling all Spanish subjects, though not 
belonging to the embassy, to exemption from the penal 
laws against recusants. In express words the King of 
Spain undertook that subjects of the King of England 
who might be in his dominions for the purposes of com- 
merce should not suffer any molestation or disturbance on 
account of their religion, provided that they gave no occa- 
sion for scandal. No similar promise was made by the 
King of England in respect of Spanish merchants, but 
the reason for this was that there were very few likely to 
remain here for more than one month and so render them- 
selves liable to the laws against recusants, and it was well 
understood that the promise was reciprocal and that it 
would not be fulfilled unless a like measure of toleration 
was extended to Spanish subjects in England'. It was 


1 The treaty is printed in Rymer’s Foedera. The words of clause 19 are: 
“Et quia iura commercii quae ex pace consequuntur infructuosa reddi 
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shortly after the signature of this treaty that a few Jews 
ventured to permanently settle in England, but they came 
not as Jews but as Spaniards, and sheltering themselves 
under the protection of the treaty were able to avoid 
taking part in the services of the English church. They 
were crypto-Jews and thought by all their neighbours to 
be Catholics, and no doubt occasionally attended mass 
at the ambassador's chapel, in order to ingratiate them- 
selves with the embassy. Some had fled from Spain 
through fear of the Inquisition, but there is no evidence 
of any kind that they ever attempted to practise the 
Jewish religion here, and as it was necessary to keep on 
friendly terms with the representative of the Catholic 
king they were not likely to do anything to forfeit his 
protection. Among the earliest of these new comers was 
Antonio Fernandez Carvajal; he must have arrived here 
in or before the year 1635, long before the Great Rebellion 
commenced, for in the letters of denization which were 
granted to him by Cromwell on Aug. 17, 1655, he is described 
as having “for the space of twentie yeares and upwards 
been an Inhabitant in this nation.” When he had been 
here for some years he with other merchant strangers was 
prosecuted as a recusant, but the English merchants who 
had factors in Spain petitioned the House of Lords to stay 
the proceedings on the ground that the result of a convic- 


non debent, prout redderentur si subditis Serenissimi Regis Angliae dum 
eunt et redeunt ad Regna et Dominia dicti Serenissimi Regis Hispania- 
rum, et ibi ex causa commercii, vel negotii moram trahunt, eis molestia 
inferatur ex causa conscientiae, Ideo ut commercium sit tutum et securum 
tam in terra quam in mari, dictus Serenissimus Rex Hispaniarum curabit 
et providebit, ne ex preedicta causa conscientiae contra iura commercii 
molestentur et inquietentur, ubi scandalum alii non dederint.” Foedera, 
vol. VIII, pt. 3, p. 143 (edition of 1742). In the treaty of 1667, which 
was renewed by the treaty of Versailles in 1783, the same clause occurs, 
but the reciprocal clause is expressed, ‘‘and the said King of Great 
Britain shall likewise provide, for the same reasons, that the subjects of 
the King of Spain shall not be molested or disturbed for their conscience 
against the laws of commerce, so long as they give no public scandal or 
offence.” Hertslet’s Collection of Treaties, vol. II, p. 152. 
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tion would be that their own factors would be similarly 
treated in Spain and thereby be compelled either to 
forsake their religion or abandon the country, which would 
be a matter of great concernment, as there were above one 
hundred English subjects resident in Spain for every 
Spaniard resident here. The petition appears to have been 
granted and the proceedings stayed’. Whether the other 
merchants attacked at the same time as Carvajal were 
also Jews we do not know, but we do know from the 
depositions in the Robles’ case that there were at this 
time several other Jews in London who were or professed 
to be Spaniards and therefore obtained immunity from 
the penalties imposed upon recusants. It is important not 
to exaggerate this indulgence; it did not extend to the 
toleration of any sort of Jewish worship and it was itself 
withdrawn by the outbreak of the war with Spain in 
1656. 

This position could not have been satisfactory to ‘the 
Jewish communities abroad. If they knew of the existence 
of and held communication with the crypto-Jews here, 
they must have seen that the situation of their brethren in 
England was little if at all better than that of the Marranos 
in Spain; they were bound to take part week by week in 
the idolatrous worship of the Protestant church or else to 
obtain the protection of the Spanish embassy, as the price 
of which they would have to be occasionally present at the 
no less objectionable Catholic mass, and furthermore to 
completely disguise their Jewish faith even to the extent 
of refraining from entering into the covenant of Abraham. 
In neither case could they meet for worship according to 
Jewish rites. The establishment of a synagogue or the 
organization of a community was impossible, and even 
private prayers could only be indulged in under the cover 
of the strictest secrecy. 


1 For the petition see Lords’ Journals, vol. VII, p. 141. It was presented 
Jan. 16, 164%. For Carvajal see “‘The First English Jew,” by Lucien 
Wolf, Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc., vol. II, pp. 14-46. 
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At length a brighter prospect seemed to open out; the 
Great Rebellion had broken out and proved successful, and 
the Protestant Dissenters who had formerly inveighed 
against the persecution of the church and advocated 
universal toleration were invested with the powers of 
government. And yet in the moment of their triumph 
they forgot or repudiated the precepts and maxims which 
had been so dear to them in the hour of persecution. True 
it is that the law against heresy was practically repealed 
by the abolition of the Court of High Commission and the 
power of temporal punishment formerly exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts, but the Parliament claimed the 
right to itself take cognizance of offences against religion, 
and in the assertion of this claim, which was not abandoned 
until the Restoration, inflicted penalties even more severe 
than those formerly imposed by the Court of High Com- 
mission?, It was only with exceptional cases that it 
could itself deal, and accordingly in May, 1648, it made an 
Ordinance for punishing Blasphemies and Heresies. The 
ordinance enumerates eight distinct heresies or errors 
(including, for example, maintaining that Jesus Christ is 
not the Son of God and that the New Testament is not the 
word of God), and provides that persons found guilty of 
any of them, unless they recant and abjure their errors, 
shall suffer the pains of death as in case of felony, without 
benefit of clergy ; if they recant they are to be imprisoned 
until they find sureties against a repetition of the offence, 
but if they repeat the offence after having recanted they 
are to suffer death as in case of felony without benefit of 
clergy. The ordinance also enumerates other errors, which 
are to be visited with less severe penalties*. The laws 
against recusants were not interfered with, but the church 
services at which attendance was compulsory were to be 


1 See the case of Paul Best, who had asserted that Christ was merely 
and properly a man (Goodwin, II, pp. 252 seq.), and James Nayler (5 State 
Trials, 801). 

7 Scobell, part 1, p. 149. 
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conducted in accordance with the new Service-book, called 
the Directory, which had recently been framed by the 
Westminster Divines ; and two ordinances were passed, one 
in March, 1645, providing that “the Book of Common Prayer 
shall not be henceforth used, but the Directory for Publique 
Worship,” and the other on the 23rd of August of the 
same year ordering “the Directorie to be put in execution 
with penalties for using the book of Common Prayer?.” 
The penalties were five pounds for the first offence, ten 
pounds for the second offence, and for the third offence 
“one whole year’s imprisonment without bail or mainprize.” 
These ordinances gave great satisfaction to the Presbyterians 
who possessed a majority in the Long Parliament, and who, 
having destroyed the power of the church were eager to 
establish their own form of worship and invest themselves 
with all the powers of the church they had supplanted, 
including the right to persecute all who held religious 
opinions different from their own. But this the Inde- 
pendents, who besides having a strong minority in the 
House, had the preponderating voice in the council of 
the army, which in those troublous times really governed 
the land, were bound to dispute. After a prolonged 
struggle the Independents gained the upper hand, and on 
December 6, 1648, succeeded with the help of the army in 
excluding their Presbyterian opponents from all share 
in the deliberations of the Parliament and the government 
of the nation. Again the party which had stood for 
toleration was successful, and the Jews who had long cast 
anxious eyes upon the growing commerce of England and 
desired to share it, were not slow to take advantage of so 
favourable an opportunity. The Council of Mechanics at 
Whitehall had at the end of December voted a toleration 
of all religions whatsoever, “not excepting Turkes nor Papists 
nor Jews*.” A petition on their behalf was prepared by the 
Jews of Amsterdam; it was in the name of Johanna 

1 Scobell, part 2, pp. 75 and 97. 

2 Pragmaticus, Dec. 19-26. The Council of War had also on Christmas 

ZZ2 
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Cartwright a widow, and Ebenezer her son, freeborn of 
England, and resident in the city of Amsterdam, and prayed 
that the Statute of Banishment made against the Jews 
might be repealed and that they under the Christian 
banner of charity and brotherly love, might “be again 
received and permitted to trade and dwell in this Land as 
now they do in the Netherlands.” The petition was 
presented to the General Council of the Officers of the 
Army, under the command of Lord Fairfax, at Whitehall on 
January 5, 1648, and favourably received with a promise 
to take it into speedy consideration “when the present 
more public affairs” were dispatched’. The present more 
public affairs were the trial and execution of the king and 
the settlement of the government, and proved to be of such 
momentous concern that the petition of the Jews was 
completely overlooked; at least nothing was done upon it 
nor was the law altered or relaxed in their favour. 
And yet a belief was spread abroad that the petition had 
been granted. A circular was published by the disappointed 
and defeated Presbyterians entitled “the last damnable 
Designe of Cromwell and Ireton and their Junto or Caball,” 
in which it is stated that “their real designe is to plunder 
and disarme the City of London and all the country round 
about .. . and so sell it (the plunder) in bulk to the Jews, 
whom they have lately admitted to set up their banks and 
magazines of Trade amongst us contrary to an Act of 
Parliament for their banishment*.” Nor was this belief 
confined to the political opponents of the dominant faction 


Day voted ‘a Toleration of all religions.” History of the Independency, 
part 2, p. 50. 

' The petition was printed and there is a copy of it in the British 
Museum, King’s Pamphlets, E557, Art. 17, and is reprinted in Hag., Cons. 
Cases, vol. I, Ap. No. 1. For the whole transaction see the Clarke Papers, 
vol. II, p. 172; History of the Independency, part 2, pp. 60 and 83; and 
‘““A Perfect Diurnall of some passages in Parliament and the daily 
proceedings of the Army under His Excellency the Lord Fairfax, from 
Munday the 1 of Janu. till Munday the 8 of Janu. 1648.” 

* History of the Independency [4to, 1649], at p. 61. 
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here, for in the collection of original letters found among the 
Duke of Ormonde’s papers is to be found the following :— 


* Rouen, March 37, 1648. 

“This morning I happened to have some discourse with 
a Jew that spake English, and asking him how he liked 
the Parliament and Army of England, now they had 
revoked the Laws that were made against the Jews; he 
told me, that nevertheless he thought that there were no 
such villains in the world as they are, and believed that 
none of his Religion would ever adventure themselves 
among such bloody traitors as had murdered their own 
King.” 


But yet no one at the present time would seriously 
argue that the readmission of the Jews into England dates 
from January, 1649, nor should we give more weight to 
similar expressions which seem to indicate a successful 
issue to the negotiations conducted by Menasseh Ben Israel 


some six or seven years later, which in the end proved 
equally abortive. The ascendency of the Independents 
lasted till the death of Cromwell in 1658, but during the 
whole of it, the law was in no way altered to the advantage 
of the Jews. True, a milder ordinance was passed for 
the punishment of atheistical, blasphemous and execrable 
opinions ; as for instance maintaining that there is neither 
heaven nor hell, neither salvation nor damnation, the 
penalty being six months imprisonment for the first offence 
and banishment for the second, and if any one returned after 
being banished he was to suffer as in case of felony without 
benefit of clergy’. This ordinance, cruel as it is, is milder 
than the one passed by the Presbyterians in May, 1648, 
for the extreme penalty could only be inflicted in the case 
of a second offence, but the earlier ordinance was not 
repealed, and as the offences enumerated by the two enact- 
ments were different, both were technically in force at 


? Ormonde’s Letters, vol. I, p. 233. 
2 See the ordinance of Aug., 1650, cap. 22, given in Scobell, II, p. 124. 
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the same time. The advocates of toleration throughout the 
period of their power showed no disposition to abandon 
the weapons of persecution : 
Et qui nolunt occidere quenquam 
Posse volunt. 


It may be said on their behalf that the earlier and more 
cruel ordinance was never put into execution by them, but 
on the other hand there is no record of its having been 
enforced by the Presbyterians either, and the later ordinance 
was undoubtedly acted upon; the proceedings against 
George Fox, the Quaker, being a well-known instance !. 

Though the Independents did not repeal the law relating 
to blasphemy, they found it necessary to materially amend 
the laws against recusants. In spite of having obtained 
the supreme power, they formed, if numbers only were 
counted, a small if not insignificant minority of the general 
population. They had as strong objections to the new 
Directory as to the old Book of Common Prayer, nor could 
they hope to establish any form of worship which should 
be both consonant to their own religious ideas and 
acquiesced in by the other rival sects. Accordingly, shortly 
after the victory of Dunbar the Parliament passed an Act 
for the repeal of several clauses in Statutes imposing 
penalties for not coming to church. It recites that “divers 
religious and peaceable people, well-affected to the pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth, have not only been molested 
and imprisoned, but also brought into danger of abjuring 
their country, or in case of return to suffer death as felons, 
to the great disquiet and utter ruin of such good and godly 
people, and to the detriment of the Commonwealth,” and 
repeals all clauses of the Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. cap. 2), 
and the Acts for retaining the Queen’s subjects in their due 
obedience (35 Eliz. cap. 1, and 23 Eliz. cap. 1), and all 
clauses in any other Act whereby any penalty is imposed 
on any person whatsoever, for not repairing to their 


? Goodwin, vol. IV, p. 309. 
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respective parish churches. But the exemption from 
penalties was subject to this proviso, that “to the end that 
no profane or licentious persons may take occasion . . . to 
neglect the performance of religious duties ... all and 
every person and persons within this Commonwealth. . . 
shall (having no reasonable excuse for their absence) upon 
every Lord’s day ... diligently resort to some public 
place where the service and worship of God is exercised, or 
shall be present at some other place in the practice of some 
religious duty, either of prayer, preaching, reading, or 
expounding the scriptures or conferring upon the same?.” 
Every person not so attending was to be deemed to be an 
offender against the law and proceeded against accordingly. 
This proviso would prevent any real measure of relief to 
the Jews, for attendance at a synagogue, if there had been 
one in existence, would assuredly not have been held to be 
a compliance with the Act. Should there be any doubt 
upon this point, it is cleared away by the religious clauses 
of the Instrument of Government; the document under 
which Oliver claimed to exercise his power as Lord 
Protector. The terms of the Instrument were finally 
settled before December 16, 1653, on which date it came 
into force. The clauses relating to religion are Articles 
35, 36, and 37, and provide that the Christian religion 
shall be publicly professed, but that to this public profession 
none shall be compelled by penalties or otherwise, and all 
who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ (though differing 
from the doctrine publicly held forth) should be protected 
in the profession and exercise of their religion “so as they 
abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others and to 
the actual disturbance of the public peace on their parts, 
provided this liberty be not extended to Popery or Prelacy, 
nor to such as under the profession of Christ, hold forth 
and practise licentiousness ?.” 

If one thing is certain among the doubts occasioned by 


1 Ordinance of Sept. 27, 1650; Scobell, II, p. 131. 
2 Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents, p. 324. 
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the hasty and manifold changes of law which took place 
during this revolutionary period, it is that freedom of 
worship was not extended even to all Christian sects; 
indeed, the majority, as events afterwards proved, were 
expressly excluded from protection by the last recited 
article, and no form of worship not in accordance with 
Christian dogma was at any time legal or authorized 
throughout the whole period. 

Nevertheless, the Jews, encouraged by the reception their 
overtures had met with in the early part of 1649, had not 
given up their hopes. The Navigation Act which became 
law on October 9, 16511, caused such friction between 
England and the Dutch against whose carrying trade it 
was principally directed, that war between the two nations 
became almost inevitable, and actually broke out. While 
the war lasted the negotiations which had been carried on 
from Amsterdam were naturally suspended. In the month 
of April, 1654, peace was again proclaimed, and the nego- 
tiations were almost immediately resumed. Manuel Martinez 
Dormido, a member of the well-known family of the 
Abarbanels, arrived in London early in September, and 
presented to the Protector two petitions for the readmission 
of the Jews. These were in due course recommended to 
the speedy consideration of the Council, but they met with 
the reception which throughout the interregnum was 
accorded to all attempts to relax the law in favour of the 
Jews ; the Council did not see its way to make any order 
in the matter*. But the cause was not yet hopeless ; in the 
October of the year following, Menasseh ben Israel, brother- 
in-law to Dormido, and a learned Rabbi, came from 
Amsterdam to London, and was hospitably received by the 
Protector; who was willing to admit the Jews and even 
tolerate their worship, if conducted privately and without 


1 Scobell, II, p. 176. 
? See Cal. State Papers, 1654, pp. 393 and 407; Goodwin, IV, p. 47, note ; 
Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc., vol. III, where the text of the petitions is given at 


pp. 88-93. 
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scandal, but who was at the same time determined not to 
risk a popular tumult which might not improbably break 
out if protection was extended to a strange religion without 
the previous sanction and approbation of the leaders of the 
people. It was with this view that a conference was 
summoned to meet at Whitehall to discuss the question. 
So much has recently been written about the conference 
and the events which led to it, that it will be sufficient 
here to extract from the old Parliamentary History the 
Narrative published by order of Cromwell and his Council '. 


“ Whitehall, December 4. 


“ Divers eminent Ministers of the Nation, having been 
called hither by Letter from the Lord Protector, were 
present with his Highness and the Council in the Council- 
Chamber; when the following Proposals, made by certain 
Jews, of whom Rabbi Menasseh Ben Israel, of Amsterdam, 
was the Chief, were read to them. 

“¢ These are the Graces and Favours which, in the Name 
of my Hebrew Nation, I Menasseh Ben Israel do request of 
your Most Serene Highness, whom God make prosperous, 
and give happy Success to, in all your Enterprises, as your 
humble Servant doth wish and desire. 

“<«y, The first Thing I desire of your Highness is, That our 
Hebrew Nation may be received and admitted into this 
puissant Commonwealth, under the Protection and Safe- 
guard of your Highness even as the Natives themselves. 
And, for greater Security in Time to come, I do supplicate 
your Highness to cause an Oath to be given (if you shall 
think it fit) to all the Heads and Generals of Arms to 
defend us upon all Occasions. 

“¢2, That it will please your Highness to allow us public 
Synagogues, not only in England, but also in all other Places 
under the Power of your Highness; and to observe in all 
Things our Religion, as we ought. 

1 Printed by Henry Hills, printer to His Highness the Lord Protector. 
Parl. Hist., vol. XX, p. 474. 
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“<3, That we may have a Place or Coemitery, out of the 
Town, to bury our Dead, without being troubled by any. 

“4, That we may be permitted to traffic freely in all Sorts 
of Merchandise, as others. 

“«5. That (to the end those who shall come may be for 
the utility of the People of this Nation, and may live with- 
out bringing Prejudice to any, and not give Offence) your 
- Most Serene Highness will make Choice of a Person of 
Quality, to inform himself of and receive the Passports 
of those who shall come in; who, upon their Arrival, shall 
certify him thereof, and oblige themselves, by Oath, to 
maintain Fealty to your Highness in this Land. 

“«6, And (to the Intent they may not be troublesome to 
the Judges of the Land, touching the Contests and Differ- 
ences that may arise betwixt those of our Nation) that 
your Most Serene Highness will give License to the Head 
of the Synagogue, to take with him two Almoners of his 
Nation to accord and determine all the Differences and 
Process, conformable to the Mosaic Law; with Liberty, 
nevertheless, to appeal from their Sentence to the Civil 
Judges ; the Sum wherein the Parties shall be condemned 
being first deposited. 

“<7, That in case there have been any Laws against our 
Jewish Nation, they may, in the first Place and before all 
Things, be revoked; to the end that, by this Means, we 
may remain with the greater Security under the Safeguard 
and Protection of your Most Serene Highness. 

“* Which things your Most Serene Highness granting to 
us, we shall always: remain most affectionately obliged to 
pray to God for the Prosperity of your Highness, and of 
your illustrious and sage Council, that it will please him to 
give happy Success to all the undertakings of your Most 
Serene Highness. Amen.’ 


“The Ministers having heard these Proposals read, 
desired Time to consider of them, and the next Day was 
spent in Prayer and Fasting. 
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“‘ Dec. 7. This Day, in the Afternoon, a Conference was 
held with the Ministers about these Proposals, in the 
Presence of his Highness the Lord Protector, the Lord 
President Lawrence, Lord Lambert, Lord Fiennes, and 
divers more of the Council, with the Lord Chief Justice 
Glynn, and the Lord Chief Baron Steel. Of the Ministers 
there were Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Dr. Wilkinson, Dr. Tuck- 
ney, Mr. Manton, Mr. Nye, Mr. Bridge, and many others ; 
but nothing being concluded on, another Conference was 
appointed to be held on the next Wednesday. Accord- 
ingly, 

“ Dec. 12. The Conference was renewed in a Withdrawing 
Room in the Presence of the Lord Protector, where a 
Committee of the Council were met by the greatest Part 
of the Ministers and other Persons, approved by his 
Highness to take the said Proposals into Consideration ; 
but nothing then resolved upon. 

“ Dec. 14. There was another Conference on the same 
Subject. And, 

“Dec. 18. The Committee broke up without coming to 
any Resolution or even a further Adjournment.’ 

“The Narrative concludes with this Remark, ‘That his 
Highness, at these several Meetings, fully heard the 
Opinions of the Ministers touching the said Proposals ; 
expressing himself thereupon with Indifference and Modera- 
tion, as one that desired only to obtain Satisfaction in 
a Matter of so high and religious a Concernment; there 
being many glorious Promises recorded in Holy Scripture, 
concerning the Calling and Convention of the Jews to the 
Faith of Christ. But the Reason why nothing was con- 
cluded upon was, because his Highness proceeded in this, 
as in all other Affairs, with good Advice and mature 
Deliberation.’” 


Thus the famous Conference resulted, like all the 
attempts made during the interregnum, in nothing being 
done and no alteration in the law being made ; Cromwell’s 
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good-will was not proof against the prejudice which was 
displayed at the Conference and which was rampant 
among the mob outside. Nor did the Lord Protector, 
actuated as he was at this time by the motives of the 
astute politician rather than by the feelings of the religious 
enthusiast, care to press the cause of religious toleration in 
the teeth of popular opposition ; and yet he did not give 
the petitioners a formal dismissal. And so Rabbi Menasseh 
remained in London, but with far different hopes to those 
he cherished on his first arrival. On March 24 of the 
following year he again took part with six other Jews in 
presenting a petition to the Protector. The boons prayed 
for by the petitioners were now very small; they were two 
only, (1) protection in writing for meeting privately in 
their own houses for purposes of devotion ; (2) a license to 
bury their dead in a convenient place without the city. 
But even this petition was not granted. It was referred 
to the consideration of the Council and no answer was 
ever returned to it. A few days later, on April 10, 
Menasseh published his Vindiciae Iudaeorum, his last 
effort to gain the cause he had come to plead. Speaking 
of the Conference he says: “ Mens judgements and sentences 
were different. Insomuch, that as yet, we have had no 
finall determination from his Serene Highnesse. Where- 
fore those few Jewes that were here, despairing of our 
expected successe, departed hence. And others who desired 
to come hither, have quitted their hopes, and betaken 
themselves some to Italy, some to Geneva, where that 
Commonwealth hath at this time most freely granted 
them many and great priviledges!.” But Menasseh, though 
his Vindiciae effected nothing, though no response came 
to his second petition with its very humble prayer, still 
stayed behind at his post, hoping against hope. In ° 
September, 1657, his son Samuel died in his house, and 
the pious father having solemnly promised to take his 


1 Vindiciae Iudaeorum, the seventh section. 
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mortal remains to Holland and lay them to rest in conse- 
crated soil there, “at length with his heart ever broken 
with griefe on losing heer his only sonne and his presious 
time with all his hopes in this iland he got away with 
so much breath as lasted, till he came to Midleburg and 
then he dyed?.” His mission had proved an utter failure. 


H. 8S. Q. HENRIQUES. 


1 Petition of John Sadler to Richard Cromwell (S. P. Dom. Inter., ce. 8), 
and Petition from Menasseh to Oliver, Sept. 17, 1657 (S. P. Dom. Inter., 
clvi. 89), both printed in Wolf’s Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver 
Cromwell, p. 1xxxvii. 
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AUTO DE FE AND JEW. 
VI. 


Tupor ENGLAND, SPAIN, AND THE JEWS. 


ENGLISHMEN must regard with interest the part played 
by Jews in the royal divorce which convulsed Europe, 
offended Spain, and led to the establishment of the English 
Church by Henry VIII. Jews in Venice, Bologna, and 
Rome were consulted on the divorce case by Stokesley, the 
king’s solicitor, during the year 1530. Chapuys writes! 
to Charles V to tell how King Henry had sent a dispatch 
to Rome, “to bring over an old Jew, now here, who says 
he can prove incontrovertibly that the king’s marriage 
(to Katharine of Arragon, the betrothed of his deceased 
brother) was unlawful,” and Chapuys goes on to say that 
he has “advised Messire Mai of this, so that should the 
Jew be a man of such learning and parts as to inspire 
confidence, he (Mai) may prevail on the Pope to stop 
his coming (to England), at least until his arguments have 
been heard,” so that Bishop Gardiner might be instructed 
how to reply to them. 

A little later on Messire Mai writes* to the Emperor that 
“Your Majesty will be glad to hear that this very year 
one among the Roman Jews has been compelled to marry 
his brother's widow—not only not prohibited, but actually 
enjoined by Jewish law,”—a curious instance of the irony 
of fate—a Spanish king, grandson of Ferdinand and 

1 Calendar of State Papers (Spanish), 1531-33, 61, 552, 869. 

2 Ibid., 739; and see Lucien Wolf’s paper on “ Anglo-Jewish History, 
1290-1656”' in the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Papers, and the authorities 


there cited, including an entry how Henry ‘“sware to persecute without 
mercy any cursed Jew in his dominions,” 
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Isabella, trying to save his sister from divorce by appeal 
to the Jewish law of n12’ as practised in the ghetto. 

Later on the “Jew in Rome is to be brought over to 
England!.” Then Charles the Fifth’s faithful servant 
promptly reports that, “the king takes with him to Calais 
a legion of doctors and priests who hold for the divorce, 
and likewise the Jew who came from Venice at his 
bidding '.” 

The British Museum has a nw on the subject, by one 
of the Rabbis whom the king consulted, which has been 
published by Kaufmann’. The Rev. Michael Adler, in 
his history of the “Domus Conversorum,” gives several 
instances of references to Jews in England during the 
Tudor period*. Between 1492 and 1581 two Jews and 
five Jewesses were admitted to the Domus as converts— 
all of them seem to have come from the Peninsula. 
Elizabeth Portingale (i.e. of Portugal) was the first, and 
reached London in the very year of the expulsion from 
Spain, Menda (Mendes?) and Massa were the last. 

Shortly after the divorce had been settled in a manner 
unsatisfactory to Spain, trouble began with the ill-treat- 
ment of English subjects by the Inquisition. These were 
mostly seamen adventuring on the Spanish Main. In 1534 
we read of two Englishmen imprisoned for having heretical 
books in their possession, and throughout the remainder 
of Henry’s reign, and the whole of Elizabeth’s, there are 
constant references and protests to such violation of the 
Law of Nations, and as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs testifies, 
many Lutherans were burnt at the stake. Thus we read 
of Englishmen who go to Spain to trade, and English 
prisoners of the Inquisition at Seville, and Queen Elizabeth 
sending Sir John Smith to Spain on a mission respecting 


1 Cal. of State Papers, ibid., p. 761, and ibid., p. 535. 

2 Ar. Or. 151, quoted in Rerue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 309. 

3 Exchequer A ts, Bundles 253, Nos. 8, 17, and 15; 254, No. 3; 255, 
Nos. 10 and 11, and Foreign and Domestic Papers, 24 Henry VIII, 

* State Papers (Spanish), 1534, pp. 164, 296, 412, 
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them’, and English merchants trafficking with Spain 
presenting a petition concerning the Inquisition in 1576”. 
Throughout this period Jews, mostly from Spain and 
Portugal, seem to have come to England for the purposes 
of commerce, and some to have settled here. Theoretically 
any Jew’'s property was forfeit to the Crown, in practice 
he was left alone, and the police and the neighbours seem 
to have connived at his presence. Nathaniel Menda, the 
‘convert above referred to, was six years in London before 
his conversion, poor but unmolested. Lee has shown 
how a Spanish Jew, Lopes, practised here as Elizabeth’s 
physician. Even a cursory investigation of our official 
records shows other instances. Thus in the Acts of the 
Privy Council*® we read of a “ Dispute between the King 
and certeyne marchawntes strawngers probably suspected 
to be Juis.” These are later on described as “ Portugalles 
suspected of Judaisme,” and were ultimately, in 1542, 
declared to be Christian men. In 1543 we read of 
Portuguese Jews imprisoned in London and released by 
special request of the King and Queen of Portugal *! 
Again one Henry Alveros or Alvaros (Alvarez?) is in 
1546 able to disprove a similar charge, and at a council 
holden at Hampton Court a man was purged of the charge 
of “defrauding the King’s Majesty of his interest in the 
goods of Alveros in case he had been proved a Jewe.” 
Alvarez was more fortunate than “Doctour Arnande” 
(Fernandez?) who in 1562 was tried by the Privy Council, 
“esteemed to be a Jewe and judged to ryde through the 
streetes in a carte>” by way of punishment and disgrace. 
The troublous and anxious time prior to the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada was occupied by England in various 
negotiations with the enemies of Spain. Then, as now, 


1 Cal. of State Papers (Spanish), 1568-79, pp. 105, 536, &c. 
2 Ibid. (Foreign), 1575-77, No. 1132. 

3 New Series, vol. I, 1542-47, pp. 76, 94, 222, 294, 305-7. 
* State Papers (Spanish), 1542-43, p. 270. 

> Acts of Privy Council, 1547-50, p. 28. 
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Constantinople was a hotbed of intrigue, but the Turk 
was a strong man then and in the refugees from the 
Peninsula he had shrewd and trusty advisers. It is not 
generally known that Rabbi Solomon, the Portuguese Jew, 
was the honest broker of the first Anglo-Turkish Alliance 
in 1587. The Venetian delegate at Constantinople writes 
to the Doge and Senate: “Since the news of the defeat of 
the English . . . the English Ambassador frequents the 
houses of the Pashas ... and of the Jew, Salamon the 
Portuguese, who is well acquainted with Indian affairs. 
Sultan promises fleet to annoy the King of Spain and 
give satisfaction to the English ’.” 

Next year saw the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
England could do without Turkish help, but even in 1599 
Elizabeth corresponds with another Turkish official, also 
a refugee from Spain, but this time a Jewess—Esperanza 
Malchi, the Sultana’s secretary*. A year or two previously, 
as Graetz recounts, the lovely Maria Nunez and a whole 
shipload of fugitive Marranos were captured by the English, 
and received so graciously by the Queen that Maria Nunez 
had the refusal of the hand of an English duke! 


VIL. 
THE Story oF José Diaz PimtIenta< °. 


(From THE SpANIsH oF J. M. M. De Espinosa.) 


Fray JosE Diaz Prmtenta was born in the island of 
Havana. His father was a Spaniard, and his mother a 
Creole. Both were nobles and “ Cristianos viejos,” that 
is to say, there was no admixture of Jewish blood in their 
veins. At the age of ten years he is said to have attempted 
suicide by taking poison. At fifteen he was a novice at 

1 Cal. of State Papers (Venetian), 1581-91, p. 324. 

2 Ellis, Letters illustrative of English History, 1825, III, 52, cited by Lucien 
Wolf, loc. cit. 

3 Am. Jew. Hist. Soc., Trans. IX (1901), containing a somewhat similar 
account of Pimienta from an MS, Relacion of the Seville Auto of July a5, 
1720. 

VOL. XIV. 3A 
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a convent in the island of Cartagena, where he seems 
to have displayed artistic rather than religious tastes, so 
much so that, hearing that the Spanish Vicar-General was 
about to visit Cartagena, he fled to the island of Curacao, 
in “ Holland where the heretics and Jews live,” and joined 
them. Denying the faith of Jesus Christ, he became an 
apostate and heretic, and followed the law of Moses, which 
-he held in great love. He had himself circumcised with 
all due rites and ceremonies, and took as his name Abraham 
Diaz Pimienta, and then afterwards he married a Jewess. 
The Spanish account says that he became a pirate, and 
on one occasion received a wound with a cutlass. On his 
recovery he was appointed by the Jews schoolmaster to 
teach the law of Moses to their sons. He spent some time 
in this employment, but was ultimately apprehended in 
the street, when they slit his nose with a knife without 
otherwise injuring him. Handed over to the Inquisition 
of Cartagena, he confessed his crimes and begged for 
mercy. Eventually he had to march out in procession 
as a penitent wearing the sambenito in the public Auto 
de Fé held in the convent of San Domingo in Cartagena, 
and was condemned to be exiled from America, and taken 
to Spain, where he was to remain a recluse in a convent 
of his Order for the rest of his life. He was placed on 
a ship of the Mifiona (with the protocol of his case), and 
guarded with other prisoners, but he endured the voyage 
so impatiently, and his imprecations and blasphemies were 
such, that the sailors determined to throw him into the sea 
if they had to suffer any more trouble with him. As soon 
as the boat arrived at Cadiz, the captain handed over 
the prisoner to the Bishop and to the Commissary of the 
city. They put him in the ecclesiastical prison, and there 
he remained for three months, He begged the Commissary 
to remove his chains and alleviate his imprisonment, but 
when he saw that this was refused he broke the outer 
wall of the prison and escaped with another prisoner, 
leaving a paper writing to say that he escaped because 
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of the ill-treatment he had received, and that if any one 
was sick of his life he might go and look out for him. 
He made for the city of Jerez, and betook himself to his 
convent, where he was held for some days and treated 
without harshness, being permitted to go to the choir and 
to confess every four days, but not to administer the 
sacrament, as he had no licence from the Tribunal to do 
this. But notwithstanding this liberty he took every 
opportunity to speak badly of the said Tribunal, saying 
that they were more cruel than pirates. He took advantage 
of his cunning and sagacity to write a letter to a rich 
Jew of the city of Jerez, telling him his troubles, and 
begging him to come to the convent to see him, as he 
wished to talk with him; and, in order that there might 
be no doubt that he was a Jew, he wrote down some words 
which the Jews of Curacao spoke during the ceremony 
of circumcision. The Jew was much vexed to receive the 
letter, and said that he did not understand Latin, and that 
he was unable to come to the convent. So he wrote a 
second letter to another Jew of Jerez, saying how that he 
was a Jew and wished to speak to him in the convent, 
where he expected him, and, in order to be recognized 
without asking questions, he was to wear a green ribbon 
on his left wrist, adding that the said Jew would 
recognize him by his slit nose. There was no answer to 
this letter, nor did the Jew go to see him, and so he wrote 
a third time to a Jew of the city of Cadiz, begging of him 
twenty-five doubloons; but his letters remained un- 
answered. All of which the said Fray José confessed he 
had done in order to trick the Jews, for he was not con- 
verted in his heart, but had only pretended conversion in 
order to get money to go back to Curagao, and to avenge 
himself, and kill all the Jews who had circumcised him 
and were the cause of his destruction. For this purpose 
he wrote a letter to the King, and another to the Duke 
of Verugoas, seeking to obtain permission from his 
Majesty to go to conquer the island of Curagao, offering 
ZA2 
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to pay for the permission 6,000 dollars. But when he saw 
his hopes frustrated he wrote commentaries on chapters 
li and lii of Isaiah, giving the explanations thereto given by 
the Jews. He wrote this for transmission to the Jew of 
Jerez, begging him to give the signal of the ribbon, but 
could not send it off because he had no safe messenger, and 
judging that he was punished by God, and that no Jew 
- would help him after he had given up the law of Moses, 
he wrote a letter to the Commissary of Jerez to the 
following effect :— 


Though for a time I held it my highest happiness to 
have deserted the law of Moses for that of Jesus Christ, 
now I hold it for my highest happiness to have arrived at 
the knowledge that the law of Moses is the most certain and 
sure. I would live and die therein, and would give a 
thousand lives for it in cruel martyrdom, and now sign 
myself Abraham Diaz Pimienta. 


And the postscript added: Although I must die by 
burning and am near thereto, I am surprised that they 
have not yet taken me to the Tribunal of the Inquisition, in 
order that I may gain a thousand lives in its fire. 


This letter he sent to the Commissary of Jerez, but on 
the same day took flight and escaped from the convent 
by the garden. When he arrived at that city he freighted 
a ship for Cadiz, and when he reached Puebla de Coria he 
found an English boat and asked the captain to take him 
to London, and related to him all his troubles. But the 
captain excused himself and said that if he took Pimienta 
he would lose his ship, his fortune, and his life, but 
Pimienta could easily follow on to Lisbon. He obeyed 
this advice, and by way of Seville proceeded to Lisbon, 
where he found an English ship laid up three days for 
repairs, and asked the captain to take him to Amsterdam 
or Jamaica. The captain refused, as he was a Spaniard, 
but suggested that he could go to Jamaica in another 
Dutch ship which was there. When all was ready he went 
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on shore one day, and recognizing the evil of his ways 
refused to re-embark, but changed his clothes in a wood 
and went to the city of Seville. The same day he presented 
himself at the College of S. Laureano, which was of his 
Order, and confessed his sins to the Father Rector, 
asking to be handed over to the Inquisition, and craved 
forgiveness. 

Two days he stayed in the City College, whence he was 
taken to the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, a great building 
of that city, and afterwards brought to the Inquisition. 

He was charged with being a heretic, apostate, and Jew, 
but was defended by his advocate with great sagacity and 
vivacity, saying that his conversion was true and that he 
had written the letters with the intention of extracting 
money from the Jews and avenging himself on them for 
his circumcision; and that the letter to the Commissary 
was with the intention of flight, in order that if they 
should catch him they should not place him in the convent 
and that the Jews should favour him, substantiating these 
arguments by the fact that when he had reached Cadiz he 
could have gone to Gibraltar and thence to wherever he 
pleased, but instead thereof he presented himself at the 
convent of Jerez. So also he could have betaken himself 
at Lisbon to the Dutch ship, but did not do so, but on 
the contrary came to Seville and presented himself at 
S. Laureano, but did not go direct to the Tribunal because he 
was indecently clad, as he wanted both frock and “ cerquillo.” 
By these and other arguments he defended himself against 
the Fiscal’s charges, and sought to prove that his con- 
version was genuine. 

The Tribunal placed him in strict confinement, where 
he remained some time, but this was afterwards relaxed. 
One night the Alcaide entering his cell to put a light in 
the pumpkin, he became greatly excited and begged and 
prayed, saying, “ Let the Tribunal understand that it is no 
good forcing me; they are making a mistake. I will not 
obey, for that I am a Jew and mean to live and die in the 
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law of Moses,” quoting as his authority the Apostle 
St. Paul in Gal. v, “Every man that receiveth circumcision 
is a debtor to do the whole law.” On the following day 
he was taken to the hearing of his case, and when asked 
whether he wished to alter or change his pleas, he answered 
“Yes,” stating that all his life he had been an enemy of 
deceit, but what he had said was false, and the truth was 
_that he was a Jew in his heart and regarded the law 
of Moses as the true and sure path to salvation, and not 
that of Jesus Christ, and that he wished to be burned and 
to give his life for it a thousand times, that he knew well 
that theologians would come and argue with him, but that 
none would be able to convince him. When he was asked 
what he thought of the mystery of the Most Sacred 
Trinity, he replied that he had always believed in one 
God only, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, according 
to chapter xxxii of Deuteronomy; and when he was 
asked what he thought of the maternity and purity of the 
Most Holy Mary, he replied that she had never existed, 
inasmuch as the Messiah could have neither father nor 
mother, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, “Who shall 
tell his birth?” and that he knew not what to say; and 
when he was asked what he thought of the person of 
Jesus Christ, he replied that he was not the promised 
Messiah, for whom he was still waiting, and that Jesus 
was only a son of God in the same way as are all men, 
though he had always regarded him as a holy and lofty 
counsellor; and that as for the observance of the law of 
Moses which he kept, he had in prison observed the fasts 
from sunset to sunset, and recited the Psalms of Degrees, 
the Benedicite and Cantemus domino gloriose, all without 
the Gloria Patri, that he had always covered his head 
with a cap and would show courtesy to no judge while 
thus charged with religious crime. Then he was taken 
to the Fiscal, who asked him to appoint an advocate to 
defend him, and he replied that it was not necessary, for he 
had no advocate but God. His advocate being unable to 
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defend him because of his obstinacy, warned him that he 
would be burnt without fail. He replied that this was 
what he wished, he would give his life for the law of 
Moses, and thereby assure his salvation. The hearing was 
three times adjourned, then he confessed and ratified all 
that he had said. He said that he could not help but be 
a Jew for the sake of the Holy God of Israel, and that the 
sooner they burnt him, the sooner he would die for his 
faith. The Court found him an impenitent, and ended the 
case by pronouncing him an “ escomulgado,” a heretic, an 
apostate Jew, a Judaizer fallen from the faith and impeni- 
tent. The proceedings and his statement and confession 
were read over, and he was asked to sign the same, but he 
replied that he could not sign that day as it was the Sabbath, 
a holy day among the Jews, and that another should sign 
it. When the Tribunal saw that the prisoner was incorrigible, 
it adjudged that he should be publicly degraded from all 
his Orders and should be handed over to the Secular Arm 
in order to be burnt alive, and before his execution it 
ordered that, for the space of three mohths, men of great 
learning and recognized virtue of the city should preach 
to him and convert him. 

It were useless to describe how these theologians, critics, 
and men of singular virtue laboured to convert him because 
of the scandal which he had given to his religion and the 
Church, inasmuch as he was a priest. He maintained that 
one could find salvation as well in the law of Moses as in 
that of Jesus Christ, but was ultimately corrected of this 
error and convinced that only in Jesus Christ and not 
otherwise could he find salvation. 

On the eve of the Auto de Fé he lay down a little after 
dinner, and when he rose he said, “Is there no remedy ; 
must I burn alive?” They sent for the Master of the 
Capuchin novices, whom he did not know and had never 
seen, for the P. Rector of S. Laureano, and for the 
P. Regent of San Tomas. To them he made confession 
and appealed for clemency. On the following day, the 25th 
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of July, 1720, at dawn he was absolved from excommunica- 
tion and communicated with much unction. At six in 
the morning, with five other prisoners, he left the Court, 
carrying a crucifix in his hands and dressed as a “ Mer- 
cenario,” with two priests supporting him. Holy men of 
all Orders, and especially his own, accompanied him. The 
crowd was very great. He reached the convent of St. Paul, 
where the Auto was to take place, mounted the platform 
without the least fear, and holding the crucifix in his 
hands he said in a loud voice these solemn words. “The 
errors of my youth caused me to follow the law of Moses, by 
aid of which I explained sundry teats of Scripture. For 
this reason I am thus disgraced, but by the grace of God 
I am now convinced, and the wownds of our Lord have con- 
verted me,’ whereon he kissed the feet of the crucifix and 
wept. “ Would that I were in the land of the Moors or in 
Mequinez, to give my life for the Catholic faith.” He said 
no more, sentenc> was pronounced, and accompanied by the 
judges he went from the convent of St. Paul to the Plaza de 
San Francisco, whtre a sumptuous theatre and magnificent 
throne had been erected. Here sat Jose de Esquibel, Bishop 
of Licopoli, of the Order of San Domingo, in his pontifical 
robes, and many clergy of all Orders, and all the nobles 
of Seville. The prisoner mounted the platform, and in the 
presence of that huge crowd clothed himself with all his 
sacred vestments, from the amice to the chasuble and 
chalice. Then he knelt down and the ceremony of degra- 
dation began. The Bishop divested him of his sacred 
garments, and appeared much moved, and could not restrain 
his tears. When his religious garb had been quitted, 
P. M. Mendoza, critic of the Holy Office, also of his Order, 
handed him over to the Secular Arm, begging on the part 
of the Inquisition that they should treat the prisoner with 
pity. They took him to another majestic theatre, where 
beneath a canopy stood the Lieutenant Mayor, don Alonso 
de los Rios, who having regard to the circumstances con- 
demned him to be garrotted and then burnt. 
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A learned and Christian statement was read and listened 
to by the prisoner, who without making any disturbance 
signed the same with his hand, after which, because of the 
great heat, the garrotting was postponed till six in the 
evening. He was taken to the Royal Prison and entered 
the chapel, where he ate with good appetite and lay down 
awhile. Between five and six they roused him to go to the 
“Quemadero,” and on the road he showed his true repent- 
ance. He reached the place of punishment and was then 
embraced tenderly by all the priests who accompanied him. 
In a loud voice he begged pardon of all for the bad example 
which he had given, and especially of his Order for that he 
had disgraced his sacred garb, and loudly declared and 
confessed to all the public that he died in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, which was the true one, and that he believed 
and confessed all that Mother Church believed and con- 
fessed, and that he died therein, and he besought all to 
follow the Church and never betray her. He himself 
having fallen away from the faith for a time had, through 
his youthful vices, come to that situation, and he begged that 
they might now burn him alive and treat him with no 
compassion, for that his crimes required the greatest punish- 
ment. Finally the sentence was executed, and he died 
with a great show of repentance. Then they placed a 
coroza! on him and a gown of “ llamas,” and his body was 
burned to ashes. 

This was one of the greatest days ever seen in the city 
of Seville, not only because of the great crowd which was 
twelve leagues in circumference, but because such a case 
had never been seen before. The whole city and nobility 
of Seville assisted, and in their Christian piety ordered an 
infinite number of masses to be said for his soul, and all the 
religious Orders, nuns as well as monks, kept great days of 
penitence, fasting, and discipline. The prisoner was 
32 years of age when he died. 


1 A coronet of strong paper worn as a mark of infamy. 
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VIII. 


SuPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF AUTOS DE FE 
CELEBRATED IN SPAIN}. 





Date. Place. Source. Remarks. 








July 8, 1459 | ren Gottheil 1 victim burnt. 
1480 | Seville Jud. Sev. 7 burnt. 
Mar. 26, 1481 | Seville Zunz, 
Synagogale 
Poesie 
April 21,1481 
Nov. 4, 1481 
1485-1503 Saragossa Kayserling | Between these dates 
over seventy Kayserling asserts 
autos there were 3, 4 or more 
autos celebrated each 
year in Saragossa, the 
capital of Arragon. 
Oct. 13, 1486 | | 2Mongon Gottheil 
Mar. 17, 1487 ? Barcelona 
Oct. 24, 1487 | ? Saragossa 
Nov. 14, 1487 | Lerida 
Feb. 18, 1488 _ Mongon 
July 8, 1488 | 
July 10, 1489 , Huesca 
Feb. 11, 1490 | 
April 22,1491 Saragossa 
July 8, 1491 ” 
Feb. 8, 1495 - Kayserling, 
Gottheil 
Feb. 28, 1505 | Barcelona Kayserling 
Aug. 17, 1505 | Saragossa 
Mar. 5, 1506 | be 
May 24, 1506 
1506 Las Palmas 6 
Gottheil 


” 








5 ” 
June 16, 1511 | | Saragossa Kayserling - 


1 This list is mainly compiled from additional information supplied by 
Dr. Kayserling of Buda-Pesth and Professor Richard Gottheil of New 
York in the JewisH Quarrerty Review for October, 1901, XIV, 
136-140 and 80-87. Their articles are here cited as “ Kayserling” and 
‘‘Gottheil” respectively. 
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Date. Place. Source. Remarks, 





Mar. 18, 1523 | Saragossa Kayserling 
July 23, 1524 » ” 

Feb. 28, 1528 Pa a 

Feb. 28, 1539 ” 9 
May 27,1559 | Valladolid | Gottheil 
Sept. 13, 1560 | Madrid Calendar of | 29 Jews killed'. 
State 
Papers, 
Venice 
Nov. 25, 1567 | Seville Gottheil 
Oct. 29, 1571 2 burnt, 55 reconciled. 
Dec. 18, 1571 4 burnt. 

Oct. 30, 1596 James Bolen (Bullen or 
Boleyn) of Scotland 
burnt. 


April 19, 1600 
July 2, 1604 
Nov. 6, 1604 ‘a 
Feb. 7, 1610 | Logrofio fe 

1618 | Toledo Jacobs Vide R. E.J. XXX, 94, 

Schwab. 

Oct. 15, 1619 | Toledo Gottheil Manuel de Almeyda, a 


victim. 
June 28, 1624 | Seville 5 50 prisoners. 
1625 | Madrid Kayserling 
Feb. 28, 1627] Seville A “relacion” 
(Oe 174) in 
the Biblio- 
théque Na- 
tionale. 

’ Tiepolo, Ambassador with King Philip, writes to the Doge concerning 
this Auto as follows :— A fortnight ago last Sunday an act was per- 
formed at Murcia which is called at Toledo an Act of Inquisition, whereat 
29 individuals were burnt as Jews and amongst them some chief 
personages (uomeni principali), so that the confiscating their property 
will yield the king upwards of 400,000 ducats. I have already informed 
your Serenity that a Jew whilst a prisoner in that city corrupted 
a great part of the population, and how the plot was discovered, so 
punishment of the culprits has not yet ended. The 29 persons who were 
burnt lately were all impenitent, but if they had recanted and demanded 
mercy even at the last their lives would have been spared, though with 
loss of their property and freedom, by virtue of a privilege to this effect 
which is enjoyed by the kingdoms of Murcia, Granada, Aragon, Catalonia 
and Valencia, but which is not conceded to those of Castile, where, 
unless recantation be made within a certain period, the individual who 
omits to make it is necessarily put to death.” Calendar of State Papers 
(Venetian). 
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Date. 


Place. 


Source. 





Dec. 21, 1627 
Jan. 22, 1628 
April 27, 1630 
June 29, 1634 
April 17, 1644 

1649 


Dec. 12, 1654 
March, 1655 


Oct. 18, 1655 
1657 


Nov. 30, 1661 
June 8, 1663 
April 4, 1664 
July 6 and 9, 
1666 


1669 
Jan. 13, 1675 
April 6, 23, 
and 30, 1679 
May 3 and 28, 


Mar. 7, 1691 
May 1 and 6, 


July 25, 1720 





Seville 
Cordova 
Toledo 
Cuenca 
Seville 
Valladolid 


Granada 
Compostella 
Galicia 


Compostella 
Galicia 
Cordova 


Toledo 
Seville 


” 
Cordova 


Toledo 
Mallorca 
” 


” 


Seville 


Seville 





Gottheil 


” 


Schwab 
Gotthiel 
Menasseh 
ben Israel 
“ Mikveh 
Israel ” 
Schwab 
Elogios que 
zelos os de- 
dicaron a 
la felice 
memoria 
de Abra- 
ham Nufiez 
Bernal, p. 
125 
Kayserling 


Steinschnei- 
der, Bod- 
leian Cata- 


logue, p.176 
Gottheil 


Gottheil 


” 


Kohutin Am. 
Jew. Hist. 
Procs. IV, 


108 
Gottheil 


Jud. Sev. 





$7 Jewish victims. 
r.Vaez da Silba avictim. 
Don Lope de Piera burnt. 


12 Jewish victims. 

Ishack de Almeida Bernal 
martyred ‘“‘sobrino del 
otro Martir.” 

My copy contains a MS. 
“soneto” of 14 lines, 
dedicated to this young 
Tsaac Bernal. 


Abraham, fatherofJoseph 
Athias, the printer of 
APN APY burnt. 


8 victims. 

24 “reos.” 
22 “reos.” 
23 victims. 


50, 52, and 62 victims, 
respectively. 
46 and 13 victims. 


Manoel Delgado recon- 
ciled. 


3 burned, 34 strangled. 
25 victims at each. 


At this auto perished 
José Diaz Pimienta, the 
adventurer. Vide ante 
VII. 
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Date. Place. Source. 





Sept. 15,1721 | Mallorca Gottheil 
May 31, 1722 ” - 
May 9, 1723 | Cuenca Kayserling 
Dec. 16, 1725 | Seville Gottheil 
Aug. 18, 1726 | Llerena se Juan Rodriguez of Ba- 
yonne condemned. 
June 30, 1776 | Seville Seville Louis Castellanos, a phy- 
sician, the victim. 
Nov. 7, 1781 | Seville Haydn’s A witch burnt. 
Dictionary 
of Dates 











IX. 


TABLE OF AUTOS CELEBRATED IN PORTUGAL AND ITS COLONIES. 


(Mostiy rrom MSS. A 4, 34-37 (INVENTARIO 166-169) 
IN THE BisuioTHECA Nacional DE Liszoa’.) 





Place. Source. b 3 Source. 





1531 |Lisbon |Zunz. MSS. Lisb. 
1536 Goa a 
Sep. 20,| Lisbon | Gottheil. 
O° 
ct. 23 ” ” ” 

1541 ~ Lisboa 
1541 | Evora e Evora 
1542 ‘a MSS. Lisb. a 
Sep. 23,| 4 Lisboa 
1543 ” Coimbra 
1543 | Thomar 3 
1543 |Porto | Gottheil. i 
1544 |Thomar | MSS. Lisb. 1569 (2) 4 
1548 (2) | Evora 1569 | Evora 
1551 ‘ 1570 ” 
1552 ne 1570 |Coimbra 




















1 These particulars were extracted by the kindness of the Librarian, S" D* 
Alberto Carlos da Silva, and their source is here cited as ‘‘ MSS, Lisb.” 
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Place. Source. : Place. Source. 





Coimbra | MSS. Lisb. Lisboa | MSS. Lisb. 
Evora A Coimbra * 


Coimbra ” ” 
“ Lisbon | Menasseh b. Israel '. 


Evora f Evora |MSS. Lisb. 
Lisboa Lisboa 
Evora ; as 


Lisboa , ” 
Coimbra 1605 | Evora 


Evora ‘ Lisboa 
Lisboa Coimbra 
Coimbra 


Lisboa ; 
Evora Lisboa 

” ’ Evora 
Lisboa : Coimbra 
Coimbra Lisboa 
Lisboa Evora 
Evora ; Coimbra 
" Goa 
Lisboa Lisboa 
Evora 


” 
Evora 


Coimbra 
” 

Evora 
Lisboa ” 
” MSS. Lisb. 
Evora i i 
Coimbra sa 
Evora i Silva. 
Coimbra MSS. Lisb. 
Lisboa i 5 

1594 Evora ” 
1595 Coimbra Coimbra | Silva. 

6 


1596 Evora # x 
1597 a Lisboa | MSS. Lisb. 
1597 Lisboa Evora sé 
1598 Evora 5 Silva. 

1598  |Coimbra Lisboa | 1. Silva. 
1599(3) ss 4)| Coimbra] 1. Silva. 
1599 | Lisboa Goa Silva. 

1599 | Evora Coimbra | MSS. Lisb. 
I Evora oe 




















” 


1 Quoted in Zedner’s Auswahl Historischer Sticke, p.144. At this auto Pater Diego 
de Assunca was burnt for refusing to inform against judaizing Marranos. 
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1628 
1629 
1629 
Sep. 2, 
1629 
1630 
1630(2) 
1631 
1631 
1632 
1632 
1632 
1633 
1633 
1634 
1634 
1635 
1635 
1635 
1636 
1636 
Sep. 20, 
1636 
1636 
1637 
1637 
1637 (2) 
1638 
1638 
1638 
1639 
1640(2) 
1640 
1640 
1641 
1641 
1642 


Place. 


Source. 


Date. 


Place. 








Evora 
Lisboa 
Coimbra 
Evora 


” 
Coimbra 


Lisboa 
Evora 
Goa 
Evora 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 


Evora 
Coimbra 


” 
Lisboa 


” 
Evora 
Coimbra 
Evora 
Lisboa 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 
Evora 
Goa 

Goa 
Coimbra 


Evora 
Lisboa 


” 
Evora 
Coimbra 


” 
Lisboa 
Evora 

” 

- ” 
Lisboa 
Coimbra 

” 
Evora 


” 





Silva. 


I. Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 
Silva. 


MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 
Silva. 


1 Silva. 


1-2. MSS. Lisb. 


MSS. Lisb. 
Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


” 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 
” 








April 2, 
1642 
1643 
1643 
1644 
1644 
1644 (3) 
1645 (2) 


1646 
1646 
1647 
1647 
1647 (2) 
1649 
1649 
1650(2) 
1650(4) 
651 


105 
1652(2) 


1652 
1653(2) 
1653 
1654 
1654(3) 





Lisboa 


Evora 
Coimbra 
Goa 
Evora 
Lisboa 


” 


” 
Evora 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 


Evora 
Coimbra 
Lisboa 
Evora 
Lisboa 


Coimbra 
” 
Evora 
” 
Lisboa 
” 
Coimbra 
” 
Lisboa 
” 
Evora 


Lisboa 
Porto 


Lisboa 


” 
Evora 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 


Coimbra 
Evora 
Lisboa 

” 





Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 
Silva, 


MSS. Lisb. 

1. Silva. 

1-2. MSS. Lisb. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


” 


1. Graetz. 

2. Rel. Adler. 
Geddes. 

MSS. Lisb. 


I. Silva. 
1-3. MSS. Lisb. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Kayserling and Gott- 
heil, J. Q. R. 

MSS. Lisb. 

1. Silva. 

1-2. MSS. Lisb. 

Nieto. 


MSS. Lisb, 


” 


” 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Silva, 
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Date. 


Place. 


Source. 


Place. 


Source. 





Oct. 26, 
1664 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1666 
1667 
1667 (2) 


1667 
1668 
1669 
1669 
1669 
1670 
1671 (2) 
1671 
1672 
1672 
1673(2) 
1673 


1673 (2) 
1673 
1674 
1676 


1676 
1677 
1678 
1682(3)' 


1682 (2) 
1682 (5) 


1683 (2) 





Coimbra 


Evora 


” 
” 
Lisboa 


” 
Coimbra 


Evora 
Lisboa 


Coimbra 
Evora 
Lisboa 
Coimbra 
Goa 
Evora 


” 


Goa 


Lisboa 
Coimbra 


” 


Goa 


Lisboa 
Coimbra 
Lisboa 


” 


Evora 
Coimbra 


” 
Evora 
Lisboa 

” 
Evora 
Coimbra 


” 


MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 

MSS. Lisb. 

1. Ex Madrid Auto, 
Feb. 20, 1724. 

1-2. MSS. Lisb. 

MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Silva. 


MSS. Lisb. 

L'Inquisition de 
Goa. 

1. Silva. 

Silva. 

MSS. Lisb. 

L’Inquisition de 
Goa. 

MSS. Lisb. 

1. Rel. Columbina. 

1-3. MSS. Lisb. 

MSS. Lisb. 

1. Silva. 


1-5. MSS. Lisb. 
MSS. Lisb. 











1704 (2) 


1704 (2) 
1705 (2) 





Evora 
Lisboa 
Evora 
Coimbra 


Lisboa 
Coimbra 


Lisboa 
Evora 
Coimbra 
Coimbra 
Lisboa 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 
Goa 
Lisboa 
Evora 


Coimbra 


” 
Lisboa 
Evora 
Coimbra 
Lisboa 
Goa 


Coimbra 
Evora 
Lisboa 


” 


Lisboa 


Coimbra 
Lisboa 





MSS. Lisb. 


Kayserling. 
MSS. Lisb. 


Ex Seville Auto, 
November 30, 
1722. 

MSS. Lisb. 

1. Rel. Bodl. and 
Vente de Castro. 

2. Silva. Nieto*. 


1 Geddes describes the auto da fé at Lisbon of May ro, 1682, as the “gravest and 
most terrible of the Portuguese inquisition,” and adds that many of its dramatis 
personae were exported to Brazil as penitent new Christians. 

? Mr. Solomon Schloss has drawn my attention to a volume in his library 
dealing with this auto and called Sermam do Auto da Fe... ma Praza do Rocio... 
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Place. Source. Date. Place. Source. 





Evora |Ex Valencia Auto,||1716 |Evora | MSS. Lisb. 
Mg 2, 1724. 1717 ” ” 
‘3 MSS. Lisb. 1717(2)| Lisboa | Silva. 
Coimbra | 1. Silva. 1717 Goa Haydn's Dictionary 
1-3. MSS. Lisb. of Dates, 20 perish. 
Lisboa | 1. Silva. 1718 Lisboa | Silva. 
1-2. MSS. Lisb. 1718 Evora’ | MSS. Lisb. 
1. Silva. 1718(3) | Coimbra} 1. Ex Cordova Auto, 
1-2. MSS. Lisb. April 12, 1722; Ex 
2. Geddes. Murcia Auto, May 
: 15,1 323: 
Goa MSS. Lisb. 1-3. MSS. Lisb. 
Coimbra re 1719(2) ‘ MSS. Lisb. 
Evora 3 1719(2) | Lisboa 3 
1709(2)| Lisboa | 1. Rel. Bodl. 1720 Silva. 





” 

1710(2)| Evora | 1. Silva. 1720 |Evora | MSS. Lisb. 
} 1-2. MSS. Lisb. 1720 Vizen ip 
1711(2) | Coimbra | MSS, Lisb. 1720(3) | Coimbra | 1. Silva. 

1711 (2) | Lisboa a 1-3. MSS. Lisb. 
1712 Evora | MSS. Lisb. 1721 (4) sg MSS. Lisb. 

1713 Coimbra | Silva. 1722 Lisboa mn 
1713(2)| Lisboa | 1. Silva. 1723(2)1 os 1. Rel. Pal. B. M.K.K. 


1-2. MSS. Lisb. 1-2. MSS. Lisb. 
1714 re Catalogue de Vente || 1723 Coimbra | Rel. Pal. B. M. K. K. 
de Castro, No. 570. || 1723 Goa MSS. Lisb. 

1716 5 MSS. Lisb. 1724 Evora ‘y 

1716 |Coimbra AY 1725 re if 























Lisboa, . em Presenza de suas Altezas. Pregado pelo I. & R. S D. Diogo da Annunciazam 
Justiniano... Arcebispo que foy de Cranganor (Lisbon, 1705). This is an 8vo volume 
of 89 pages, but is evidently a reprint, probably of 1722. In the same volume is 
bound up a similar one of 104 pages, entitled Respuesta al Sermon predicado por el 
Argobispo de Cranganor ... 1705. Por el Author de las Noticias Reconditas de la Fnquisicion. 
Obra Posthuma impressa en Villa-Franca por Carlos Vero a la Insignia de la Verdad. 
Mr. Schloss also possesses the ‘‘ Noticias Reconditas” here referred to. The author 
is described as ‘‘ Anonimo,’ and its (fictitious) place and date are given as “ Villa 
Franca, 1722.” It is also a dual volume similar in size, paper, and print to the 
“Sermam,” Of the two parts the first is in Portuguese and the second in Spanish 
(“Castellano”). Both works are written by the London Haham David Nieto, and 
published in London, the City of Freedom, “ Villa Franca.” They are here referred 
to as “ Nieto.” The former was translated into English by Moses Mocatta, The 
Inquisition and Judaism, London, 1845, and Philadelphia, 1860 ; vide Gaster’s History 
of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1got. 

' A contemporary London Gazette, 1723, 6207/1, announces “There will be an 
Auto da Fé in the Church of the Monastery of St. Dominick” (Lisbon); vide 
Murray’s Dictionary sub voce Auto da Fé. 
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| | 
Date. | Place. Source. | Date. Place. Source, 
| 


|Lisboa | MSS. Lisb. June27,| Lisboa | MSS. Lisb. 


| 1744 
1745 ” Rel. Bodl. 
11745 Coimbra | MSS. Lisb. 


Lisboa pa | 1746 /|Lisboa | Silva. 














1747 ” MSS. Lisb. 
" i 1747(2)|Evora |  ,, 
Coimbra | Silva. ct. 20,| Lisboa | Silva. 
ms MSS. Lisb. my 
Evora 1749 Evora MSS. Lisb. 
i 1750 9 
“me 1760 | Lisboa 
1752(2)| Evora 
1753 Lisboa 
Goa’ 1755 ‘a 
Evora 1755 Evora 


i 1756 | ” 
Lisbos 1756 | Lisboa 


Evora 1757 ” 
Coimbra 1757 (2) | Evora 
Lisboa 8 | Lisboa Can.” 

4 . appa 135. 
el Evora |MSS. Lisb. 
Evora ” ” 


— ‘i Lisboa 2 and Haydn, 
Coimbra : Coimbra | Gottheil, J. Q. R. 
<n Evora | MSS. Lisb. 

) | Lisboa r 
Evora’ |Gottheil, J. Q. KR. 


Coimbra 





1739 (2) 
1741 (2) | Evora De Lisboa | MSS. Lisb. 


1744(2)] 5 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZUR NEUHEBRAISCHEN POESIE. 


I 


Es ist ein bleibendes Verdienst des Herrn H. Brody, dass er durch 
seine musterhaften, den strengen Bedingungen philologischer Arbeit 
entsprechenden Editionen und Erlauterungen der Klassiker der 
jiidischen Poesie die Behandlung dieser Litteratur neuerdings auf 
das Niveau wissenschaftlicher Anforderungen erhoben hat. 

Wenn auch die ‘“Dukes-Edelmann’sche Periode” durch die 
Wegweisung von Gelehrten wie S. D. Luzzato und Senior Sachs, 
durch das Beispiel, das sie in der Bearbeitung der jiidischen Dich- 
tungen gaben, schon friiher als iiberwunden gelten konnte, so wird 
die Neubelebung, Ausbreitung und Festigung der wissenschaftlichen 
Methode in der Textbehandlung und Exegese dieser Litteratur an 
die Arbeiten H. Brody's gekniipft sein, der das durch drei Jahrzehnte 
wieder vernachlissigte Werk Luzzato’s auf breiterer Basis und in 
grossem Umfange weiterfiihrt und vervollkommnet. Namentlich hat 
er durch die gewissenhafte Erforschung der metrischen Schemata’, 
worin ihm zum Theil schon 8. Kimpf vorgearbeitet hatte, nicht nur 
die eindringende Erkenntniss des Formenreichthums dieser Poesie 
geférdert, sondern zugleich durch die Ermdglichung grdésserer 
Sicherheit in der Textgestaltung die feste Grundlage der correcten 
Erklarung geboten. 

Mehr umfassend als seine Vorgiinger hat sich ferner Brody um das 
Studium der Topologie seiner Dichter mit bedeutendem Erfolge 
bemiht. Durch den Nachweis der in der arabisch-jiidischen Poesie 
herrschenden typischen Redensarten, Metaphern und Bildern, durch 
die auf umfassende Beherrschung dieser Litteratur gegriindete 
Sammlung der Parallelstellen fiir die bunten Varietiten innerhalb 
der constanten Typen, sind seine Commentare zu den weltlichen 
Dichtungen des Ibn Gabirol und Jehuda hal-Léwi zu einer reichen 
Fundgrube der Belehrung fiir das ohne solche Vorarbeit in vielen 
Fallen geradezu verschlossene Verstindniss der arabisch-jiidischen 
Dichtersprache geworden. 

Man hat schon lingst eingesehen, dass man fir das volle Verstiind- 
niss der Phraseologie dieser Dichter, die sich an arabischen Mustern 


Studien zu den Dichtungen Jehuda ha-Levi’s, von Dr. Heinrich Brody, 
I. Uber die Metra der Versgedichte. (Berlin, 1895.) 


33B2 
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gebildet haben, seine Zu4ucht nicht selten zu letzteren selbst nehmen 
muss. Mit den Erzeugnissen der arabischen Dichtung vertraute Leser 
dieser jiidischen Poesie werden durch die Thatsache der sich auf 
kleine Einzelheiten des Gedankeninhaltes und des Bildervorrathes 
erstreckenden Nachahmung, die diese “ Arabisirung der hebriaischen 
Sprache und die Judaisirung der arabischen Kunstanschauung ”! 
hervorgerufen hat, nicht selten tiberrascht *. Der Exeget der jiidischen 
Dichter der spanischen Schule und ihrer Nachahmer muss demnach 
seine Aufmerksamkeit unverdrossen zwischen dem Nachweise der 
in der jiidischen Litteratur begriindeten Elemente ihrer Werke und 
der Beobachtung der nur auf Grund der arabischen Poesie zu erschlies- 
senden Kigenthiimlichkeiten theilen. 

In ersterer Richtung wird durch Herrn Brody und seine gelehrten 
Berather alles nur Mégliche geleistet. Vieles ist in diesem Zweige 
der jiidischen Litteratur noch fiir die Nachweisung der arabischen 
Vorbilder zu thun, ohne deren Kenntniss die Auslegung dieser Poesie 
immer liickenhaft bleiben wird*. Wenn wir z. B. von Ibn Gabirol 
hdren, dass er ‘“‘die Kleidung der Nacht zur Hille genommen” 
cvnad SS enabdp ‘noen)‘, so werden wir zur richtigen Wirdigung 
dieser Redensart erst dann gelangen, wenn uns nicht unbekannt ist, 
dass der altarabische Dichter vom Ritte in finsterer Nacht das Bild 
gebraucht, dass sich der Ritter in die Nacht als Kleidungsstiick 
(dasselbe wird zuweilen auch nach seiner besonderen Art genau 
bezeichnet) gehiillt hat °. 

Die Beriicksichtigung des poetischen Sprachgebrauchs der Araber 
ist allerdings auch von den Vorgaingern Brody's nicht vollends 


1 Abraham Geiger, Diwan des Castiliers Abul Hasan Juda ha-Lewi (Breslau, 
1851), p. 13. Luzzato im wr on, III (1838), 18a: oo a “da 73 
DIINO TI Aw ON Tye ON FR O52 WOR OPIN DAA ONNwAT 4) 
TAY DN DPD ON WIT ONIN 19109 ONDIT +d OAD w2 TWP) pro. 

2 Ich darf wohl z. B. auf die Einzelheiten verweisen, die in Bezug 
auf einen gegebenen Stoff (Alterspoesie) in meinen Abhandlungen zur 
arabischen Philologie, II (Leiden, 1899), 8. XLV, A. 2; XLVIII, A. 3; LIV, 
A. 4, angefiihrt sind. 

3 Einen auf die rhetorischen Momente beziiglichen Versuch hat auf 
diesem Gebiete in neuester Zeit David Jellin gemacht in seinem Aufsatz 
$ev0 nea Sxynw nyo in der Zeitschr. rita, V (Berlin, 1899), 302 ff., 
517 ff. Darin war ihm aber Moses b. Ezra in seinem Kitab al-muhddara 
wal-mudékara zuvorgekommen. , 

* nndw "vv, I2, 36. 

* §. die Beispiele in den Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, I, 157, A. 1; 
eine andere Beziehung hat JL. I, 37, 5, wo aber die Vergleichung des 
nip yo mit dem sinn jedenfalls durch die arab. Redensart 555! 


eh beeinflusst ist. 
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vernachlissigt worden. Luzzato hat einigemal ganz im allgemeinen 
darauf hingewiesen und auch in den Commentaren Brody's wird dies 
Erklirungsmittel, freilich ohne specielle Nachweise, herangezogen. 

Schon friher konnte den Erklirern der arabische Ursprung einiger 
in der arabisch-jiidischen Poesie unzihligemal wiederkehrenden Phrasen 
und Wendungen nicht entgehen, . wie z. B. bei dem so hiaufig ein- 
gefihrten WIMBN Any ( eal w5)s bei den DD: N33 (2 IJ! whs)$; 
bei dem ‘1313 j®?; bei der in Freundschaftsbetheuerungen gerne ge- 
brauchten Phrase “ich — oder meine Seele — mégen das Lésegeld (}1""1B) 
sein u.s.w. fiir... .,"* wo die Anwendung der Formen des Ver- 
bums 5° darauf hinweist, dass die entsprechende Redensart der 
arabischen Poeten bei der Aneignung der mischnischen Formel 
enips ‘3x dene 123° mindestens mitgewirkt hat’. 

Zu den bekannteren Analogien gehéren auch die dem Arabischen 
entlehnten Attribute der Dichtkunst selbst, in erster Reihe die Auffassung 
des poetischen Productes als Gewebe oder kunstvolle Handarbeit in 
den Redensarten 710, DP" oder "Y INN*. Es ist bemerkenswerth, 
dass Jehuda al-Charizi diese Metapher bereits in der weitergefihrten 
Anwendung gebraucht, in der wir sie in der zeitgendssischen ara- 
bischen Poesie finden. Wiahrend das kiinstliche Weben oder Spinnen 
der Gedichte urspriinglich bloss ihren kunstrollen Charakter be- 


* Seine Anmerkung zu Geiger, Diwdn, 134. 

? In modernen Liedern auch wl ye, der Vogel des Wegganges ; 
Dalman, Palaestinischer Diwan, 334, 8. 

§ Einem andern Gesichtspunkt entspricht die Benennung der Schick- 
salszufille als “Kinder der Tage,” Dv2: 42, Abr. b. Chisdai, Ubers, von 
GazAli’s Mizdn al-‘amal, ed. Goldenthal (Leipzig, 1839), 208, 15; wnin “Tr, 
Mos, b. Esra, 12m) Www (Blumenfeld), I, 167, 2; unter dem Einfluss von 
Prov. xxvii. 1. 

* mnbw ye, 40, I, ID NAN we NIM: Jos. b. Chisdai in mp bm, 19 
(v. 38), 12) *wE22 HN. Mose b. Ezra (Brody, Monatsschr., XL) 6, 33. 
Vgil. J. Perles, ibid., XIX, 458. 

5 35. Der arabische Frauenname W542, Agani, XX, 187 (unten), 
Kutémi, ed. Barth 17, 7, ist aus dieser Anschauung gebildet: sie ist so 
theuer, dass man fiir sie das Theuerste als Lisegeld hingibe. —S. tiber 
die Formel, al-Asma‘t in Gahiz, Bajan, II, 36, r. 

6 Nega'im, 2, 1. Maimonides iibersetzt : laa, eked. 

™ Dem jiidischen Ausdruck niher stehen die Beispiele, wo die Lisung 
mit 2 ausgedriickt wird : JL. Diwan, I, 26, 1: 13 "me, vgl. DEEN Ne, 
ed. Léwenthal, 54, 14 : FED mM 28 TD TT TT ON, — Man findet auch 
zusammen 5) und nip, Ibn Ezra, Rosin, nr. 68, 10. 

8 Vgl. Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, I, 133; Dukes, Orient, 1851, 367 ; 
Brody, Anm. 2u JL, Diwdn, I, 15, 35-36. 
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zeichnen soll, denkt der Dichter des XIII, Jhd. schon daran, dass das 
Gewebe seines Ruhmgedichtes als Festtagskleid fiir die Person dienen 
midge, zu deren Ehren dies Kunstwerk verfertigt wurde ': 

Pay s «2 » 9 a 
Leeks eyed gate wl Ub! li. Ladys nigh 35 oils Cry 
Ebenso Charizi (Zachkem., ed. de Lagarde, 14, 22): WW M3 No 

ya mydnn. 
Es wire jedoch wiinschenswerth, dass die Erklirer der neu- 
hebriiischen Poesie den Erscheinungsformen des im grossen und 
_allgemeinen festgestellten, in allen Einzelheiten aber nicht dar- 
gelegten Einflusses der arabischen Sprache und Poesie, tiber die 
an der Oberfliche liegenden typischen Beispiele hinaus, immer mehr 
ihre Aufmerksamkeit zuwenden méchten. An Handhaben und Hilfs- 
mitteln hierfiir ist in den Arbeiten iiber die arabische Poesie kein 
Mangel. Mit den hier folgenden, nicht auf systematische Behandlung 
angelegten, sondern in vdllig aphoristischer Weise aneinander- 
gereihten Beispielen erlauben wir uns einige Anregungen in dieser 
Richtung zu bieten. 


II. 


Zuniichst kann auf ein Moment des arabischen Einflusses auf 
den Sprachgebrauch der jiidischen Poeten hingewiesen werden. Er 


bekundet sich zuweilen in der Umwerthung der mit den hebriiischen 
Worten und Phrasen verknipften Vorstellungen. Hebriiische Worte 
werden fiir Bedeutungen gebraucht, die sie in der alten hebriischen 
Sprache nicht besitzen, die aber dem etymologisch identischen Wort 
in der arabischen Sprache eigen sind?. In weit grésserem Umfang 
als bei den Dichtern ist die Ubertragung der arabischen Bedeutungen ° 
auf die etymologisch entsprechenden‘* oder auch nur anscheinend 


1 Baha al-din Zuheir, Diwan, ed. Palmer (Cambridge, 1876), p. 123 penult. 

2 Jellin, l.c., 308, Anm. 1, erwahnt als Beispiel den Gebrauch des 
Wortes m3) bei Sam. han-Nagid in der Bedeutung: Frihling = ey? 
Mos. b. Esra gebraucht 1p) in der arab, Bedeutung: Versprechen = £4, 
Albrecht, ZATW., XIX, 138, s. v. Andere Beispiele bei D. Kaufmann, 
ZDMG., LII. 307. 

3 Dies ist bereits mehrfach hervorgehoben und mit Beispielen be- 
leuchtet worden: s. Kaufmann, I. c., Steinschneider, Hebr. Ubersetzungen des 
Mittelalters, 419, und einige von mir in ZDMG., XLI, 694, angefiihrte 
Beispiele, die bedeutend vermehrt werden kénnten. 

‘ Es ist mir wahrscheinlich, dass unter diesen Gesichtspunkt auch der 
tebrauch gehdrt, den die Ubersetzer von den Derivaten der W. FT bei 
der hebr. Wiedergabe des arab. Wil> vit. machen (dalcs* = mein ; 


vgl. 1e5nm, sie sind verschiedener Ansicht = lala, hebr. Ubers. des 
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ahnlichen, wenn auch etymologisch vollends verschiedenen hebraischen 
Vocabeln? in der wissenschaftlichen Ubersetzungslitteratur® zur 
Geltung gekommen. 






mo wp von Isak Israeli, ed. Fried 62, passim ; “brmnm Gegens. von 0°97 
wis More I, 74, propos. v1, u. 4.). Jene dienen im Spithebraischen zur 
Bezeichnung der Gegentheiligkeit (Maimonides iibersetzt Mikwd'éth 6, 9 
DMI AM Tow mit 2), nicht (wie im Syrischen und Arab.) auch 
zu der der Verschiedenartigkeit (n:w). Abr. b. Chisdai iibersetzt in seiner 
Bearbeitung des Mizdn al-‘amal von Gazali (71x “nen, ed. Goldenthal, 
Leipzig, 1839), 178, 17, den bekannten muhammedanischen Traditionssatz 
dem) x2) Wa esl “die Meinungsverschiedenheit in meiner Gemeinde 
ist Barmherzigkeit” (s. Zdahiriten, 94 ff.): DMM aw chyn 2 Hor. Diese 
Bedeutung ist dann in der rabbinischen Litteratur als Synonym von 
“:w haften geblieben. 

1 Z. B. Jeh. Tibb. zu Sa'adja, Eminéth, ed. Slucky, 62, 3, o7) Tan = 
pay pol. — pew als hebr. Benennung der Sffis (A250), vgl. M. 
Giidemann, Das jtidische Unterrichtswesen wihrend der spanisch-arabischen 
Periode (Wien, 1873), 158. — Die Formen von hebr. 71» werden zur Ober- 
setzung von arab. S5q M1, 11, VIII, verwandt, z. B. mypm = gil, idsles 
Ubereinstimmung. Mos. b. Jos. aus Lucena (orp tm, I, 24, en): 
$23 oy Sxrow pe menp npema; Jeh. Tibb. zu Chéb. halled., III, c. 8, sperm 
Dw yx 2 p2; ibid. Prem movn ps ApEn yew; derselbe zu Sa'adja, 
Eminéth, V, 8 (ed. Slucki, 93, 12), 7NWI wD MD PI) POD Pra PEMD ACW 9 
= ed. Landauer, 186, 2, sale! eg 7 Omy PCD Ow Galy5 Sales vw 
zu Chazari, ed. Hirschfeld, 222-3 unten, ratm mina pa Perm = C559 
senrblly dnl ow 5 225, f, ‘v2 TPENM ; 159 penult., om OPED oF 
mim = c'y WW siylhe idly © wT, und iiberaus oft ume po xm fiir 
L:33,).— Zuweilen entsteht die huabiiene des Shnlich lautenden hebr. 
Wortes wohl auch durch fliichtige Betrachtung oder durch Missverstind- 
niss des arab. Textes; 2. B. Chazari, 167, 4, O72 WR ONTPA Ten PD Wey 
Des wp wer, arab. Orig. iA,ic rs Lye wl wlisll OL way me ol 
830 54I1. Neben Missverstehung des Terminus sJ,.ic pet 
kenntniss), den der hebr. Ubersetzer wortlich als Kniipfung verstanden 
hat, hat er in ungehdriger Weise dem arab. )40 rv (voraussenden) das in 
einigem ahnlich lautende, aber hier véllig ungehérige 17 (ordnen) an- 
geglichen. Vgl. zu dieser letzteren Erscheinung die Beispiele aus spiiteren 
Ubersetzern bei M. Léwy, Drei Abhandlungen des Jos. b. Jehuda (Berlin, 
1879) 10.— Wie man die arabische Bedeutung gleichlautender hebr. 
Worte selbst zu Calembours verwendet, ist aus einem Text bei Harkavy, 
Studien und Mittheilungen, V (Petersburg, 1891), 1. Heft, 229 penult., 
ersichtlich (‘nndo aus )s 
2 Namentlich in der philosophischen und grammatischen Terminologie. 
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Oder eine Phrase erhilt einen ideellen Inhalt, der der alten 
hebriiischen Anschauung fremd ist. Ein ‘“ Vermégenverderber ” 
zu sein, ist im Sinne der alten Anschauung nichts weniger als 
ein zum Ruhm gereichendes Epithet (Prov. xxix. 3). Aber in der 
spiiteren Poesie’ wird vom Freigebigen, ‘“‘dessen Hinde wie die 
Wolken triufeln,”? geriihmt: er sei omnd pw Tor) pa VIN. 
Das riihmende Attribut wird erst verstindlich, wenn man erkennt, 
dass es eine wortliche Ubersetzung des arab. Wales! ist, das zum 
stiindigen Inventar der Freigebigkeitsepitheta gehért, gewdhnlich 
in der Assonanz Calls)! Calail®, “Die Freigebigkeit ist”—nach 
dem alten arab. Dichter* dessen Anschauung auch in der spiteren 
Poesie fortwihrend reflectirt wird’ — “das Vermdgen verbannend 
und verderbend.” 77 SN als riihmendes Attribut passt demnach 
ganz gut in die vollig arabische Umgebung jener Verszeile °. 

Ein ganz merkwiirdiges Beispiel soleher Umwerthung bietet un- 
bewusst Josef b. Chisdai in seiner 71N’ ANY an Samuel han- 
Nagid. Er rihmt ihn mit folgenden Worten’: 


monn ww ‘Sy Aawom =o assy apna Sy Adyom 


Der arabische, in diesem Falle sogar islamische Einfluss, stellt sich 
in diesem Beispiele in der Verbindung des Begriffs misré mit dem des 
Siegelns (OMM) dar. Der Bibelvers Jes. ix.6 dient den muhamme- 
danischen Theologen als eine der prophetischen Beweisstellen fiir die 
Mission Muhammeds und ihre Vorherverkiindigung durch die Pro- 


Aus diesem Gesichtspunkte wiren noch die Termini der Mathematik zu 


untersuchen, z. B. 112 Quadratwurzel = arab. pe 

? Machbereth, 85. 

2? Ibn Ezra an Moses b. Mé’ir, v. 20 (Rosin, Reime und Gedichte, 56) : \6>) 
m22y9 M2722 ; in einem anonymen Trauergedicht bei Steinschneider, p97, 
III, 151, 19, Owam Ven ayd YH WwR | 39 33 WMD wd ADD. Jos. b. Chisd., 
Dyonp m3, I, 18, 16: wisn mv w> VP am, wo der Herausgeber den 
augenfalligen Arabismus nicht herausgefunden hat. Vgl. auch Schreiner, 
Le Kitab al-moukddara wal-moudhakara de Moise b. Ezra et ses sources (Separat- 
abdruck, aus R. E. J., Bd. XXII, Paris, 1892), 20, Anm. 

3 Auch neben Jaks Jane, “der (die Habe) Verderbende, Niitzende,” 
Ag. XIV, 95, 3 Vv. u. ee - P) 

* ‘Alkama, 13, 30 (Ahlwardt = Socin, 2, 31): iXjs JLU ib oly. 

* Diwan des Saft al-din al-Hilli: der Dichter rihmt von seinem Fiirsten, 
er sei: Jl oll S\ym = 7 pan. 

* Auch der Hinweis auf die Erwartung des Nachruhms, s, einige 
Stellen in Muhammed. Studien, I, 42, Anm. 11. 

7 avon dma, I, 18, 8. 
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pheten der Bibel’. Bereits Ibn Kuteiba, der zu allererst eine 
Zusammenstellung der auf Muhammed gedeuteten Bibelstellen 
geliefert hat, fihrt ihn mit der Bemerkung an, dass zwar der 
syrische Ubersetzer das Wort ham-misré als “seine Herrschaft” 
(sulténuhu — dies entspricht in der That der Pesch. by monde sim 
MPN) tibersetzt, dass aber der Wortlaut des Urtextes die Erklarung 
fordere: “auf seiner Schulter ist das Zeichen der Prophetenwiirde*.” 
Mawerdi, der den Vers gleichfalls als auf Muhammed deutende 
Weissagung anfuhrt, giebt eine wortliche Ubersetzung des hebr. 
Textes genau in dem von IKut. geforderten Sinne*. Das “ Zeichen 
der Prophetie,” das mit dem Worte misrd benannt sein soll, bezieht 
die muhammedanische Apologetik auf das Siegel der Prophetie 
(chétam al-nubuwwa), das Muhammed als Merkmal seiner Erwihlung, 
von Geburt an, zwischen den Schultern hatte, ein schwarzes Mal 
(s4ma), an dem man ihn als den durch die Propheten und Evange- 
listen verkiindeten Gesandten Gottes erkannte. 

Sehr friih* hat die religitse Legende das Epitheton Muhammeds, 
durch welches er selbst als Siegel der Propheten (chitam al-anbija)’, 
d. h. als der endgiltige Abschluss der grossen Reihe der Gottes- 
gesandten bezeichnet wird, zu einem an Muhammed’s Korper sicht- 
baren Prophetenstempel umgedeutet, zu einem Mal, das als das zumeist 
bemerkliche aussere Erkennungszeichen seines Charakters gilt. An 
diesem ihm anerschaffenen Stempel lisst die Prophetenlegende des 
Islam auch gelehrte Juden und Christen den in ihren heiligen Schriften 
mit diesem kérperlichen Zeichen angedeuteten letzten Propheten erken- 
nen. Daran erkennt ihn der Ménch Bahira in frihem Knabenalter; das 
an der Schulter® des gotterwihlten Knaben sichtbare, einem Granat- 


1S. ZDMG., XXXII, 378; nr. 35. 

. iJ ie aS ds wy! bei Ibn al-Gauzi, Kidd al-wafi, ed. Brockel- 
mann (Beitrige zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, III), 48 unten, vgl. ZATW., 
1894, I40. 

3 Bei Schreiner, in Kohut, Semitic Studies, 505 ult. 

* In einem Lobgedicht des zu Muhammed’s Lebzeiten bekehrten 
Dichters ‘Abdallah b. al-Ziba'ri wird als Erkennungszeichen (‘alama) des 
Propheten ein »y=* pl erwihnt (bei Ibn Hisém, 827, 16); doch ist 
die Echtheit des Gedichtes stark zweifelhaft. 

5 Dieser Terminus hat auch Eingang in die jiidische Litteratur gefunden. 
Abraham Saba (non my, ed. Venedig, 109 a) nennt den Propheten 
Male’akhi cram onan. Zarathustra (qo) ist moan on (Perles, Zur 
rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde (Breslau, 1873), 10). Bei den Samari- 
tanern ist Moses Lj) Jl> (Wreschner, Samaritanische Traditionen 
(Berlin, 1888), 43, 2). Vgl. auch Schreiner, in ZDMG., XLII, 638, Anm, 1. 

* Diese Localisierung ist in der Alteren Tradition nicht constant ; 
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apfel ahnliche Zeichen ist ein unverkennbarer Beweis dafiir, dass der 
Traiger desselben der in den Schriften geweissagte Paraklet sei’. 
Nach den Berichten der Muhammedaner erfahrt ‘Omar vom jiidischen 
Schriftgelehrten Abdi Malik, dass in der “ ungefilschten Téra der 
Band Haran” (Ji425 Pa el uy (5% il, 95)? als Erkennungszeichen 
des letzten aller Propheten erwahnt ist ‘dass er zwischen den 
Schultern das Siegel des Prophetenthums trigt*.” Als Schriftbeweis 
bezog man darauf das misré der Jesajastelle. Bald tibersetzte man 
die Stelle in ihrer muhammedanischen Anwendung geradezu: wal- 
.$ama ‘ala katifihi: ‘das Mal ist auf seiner Schulter.” 

Diese im Verkehr der Muhammedaner mit den Juden hiufig 
wiederkehrende Idee hat unwillkiirlich auf den jiidisch-arabischen 
Dichter Einfluss geiibt, indem er von der 7 als von etwas 
“Gesiegeltem” redet, ein Sprachgebrauch, der aus dem Hebraismus 
allein nicht erklirt werden kénnte. Als dem Dichter nun einmal 
monn: * * AweNn gegeben war, hat er die weitere rhetorische 
Ausgestaltung des Bildes nach Jes. viii. 16 vollzogen. 


III. 


Bei der freien Ubernahme der arabischen Metra hat gegentiber den 
aufgetauchten religidsen Bedenken (die z. B.dem Jeh. Hal. das freilich 
verspitete Bedauern dariiber einfléssten, in seinen Dichtungen die 
arab. Metrik angewandt zu haben) der in der arabischen Philosophie 
vorherrschende Gesichtspunkt* mitgewirkt, dass das Metrum kein 
specifisch nationales Element der Poesie sei, wie die Sprache, sondern 
eine wesentliche und natiirliche, allen Vélkern gemeinsame Eigen- 
thiimlichkeit der poetischen Sprache. 

Mit dem Metrum der Araber haben die jiidischen Dichter auch 
viele Eigenthiimlichkeiten der inneren Technik der arabischen Poesie 
iibernommen. 


Tabari, 1,975, wird Muhammed’s Herz mit einem “ Lichtsiegel ” geschlossen ; 
dies sei das Siegel der Prophetie. 

1 Tabari, I, 1125, 13. Wakidi bei Ibn Zufr, Cheir al-bisar bi-cheir 
al-basar (lith. Kairo 1280), 11, 4. 

? Anderswo wird die Beschreibung der Harra von Medina im Namen 
des ‘Abdallah b. Sallam citirt aus dem “‘unverfalschten Buch des Jehiidd 
b. Ja‘kib” (Suheili, Commentar zu Ibn Hisdm, 664, Wiistenfeld, II, 160 ult.). 

5 Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum adversus Christianos, ed. Van den 
Ham (Leiden, 1890), 217, 8. 

* Siehe T. J, de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam (Stuttgart, 1901), 
37. Dies scheint die Ansicht zu sein, die Moses b. Ezra im Kitdb al- 
muhadara (Schreiner, |.c., 24, des Separatabdruckes) im Namen des Thabit 
b. Kurra anfiihrt. 
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Aus der alten ametrischen Todtenklage in Sag‘-Gliedern hat die 
kiinstliche Trauerpoesie der Araber die Eigenthiimlichkeit beibehalten, 
in den Martija-Gedichten den Namen des Beklagten wiederholt 
anzurufen, In einer speciellen Abhandlung iiber dies Kapitel der 
arabischen Poesie gedenke ich iiber die Urspriinge dieses poetischen 
Brauches ausfihrlicher zu sprechen. Hier sei nur soviel erwihnt, 
dass wir in dem Trauergedicht des Ibn Gabirol auf R. Jekithiél! 
eine Nachahmung dieser poetischen Sitte beobachten kiénnen, indem 
ganz so wie in einer arabischen Martija der Name des Betrauerten 
in vier aufeinanderfolgenden Verszeilen viermal wiederholt wird. 
Ganz so wie in der arabischen Martija in aufeinanderfolgenden 
Versgliedern dasselbe Wort in gehiufter Wiederholung wiederkehrt, 
wird auch hier das Wort 133) nicht weniger als 12 mal wiederholt?. 
So wie in den arabischen Trauergedichten das Fragewort +5 in 
aufeinanderfolgenden Zeilen wiederholt wird, thut dies auch der 
Verf. einer hebriiischen Martija auf R. Abraham, Sohn des Mai- 
monides, in 10 Versanfingen mit dem entsprechenden hebr. Frag- 
wort ‘3%, 

Die traditionelle Disposition der arabischen Kasidenanfiinge mit 
der Klage tiber das Scheiden der Geliebten, die Anrede an die 
fortziehende Karawane‘, die schmerzvolle Betrachtung der ehemaligen 
Wohnsitze, findet sich hiufig am Anfange der gedehnteren hebriischen 
Gedichte. In kunstgerechter arabischer Kasidentechnik verliuft 
das Gedicht Nr. 100 im Déwén des JL. (Brody, 1). V. 1-34 stellen ein 
regelrechtes Nasis dar®, wo selbst das in den arabischen Gedichten 
dieser Gattung haufige Detail® angebracht ist, dass der Dichter die 
einstigen Wohnplitze der entfernten Geliebten um ihren jetzigen 
Zustand befragt, die befragten Steine aber stumm bleiben, unfihig 
eine Antwort ertheilen zu kénnen (MAwWND 1531, v. 24)". 


1 Weltliche Gedichte des Ibn Gabirol, ed. H. Brody, 6, v. 119 ff. 

2 Ibid., v. 145-1543 155-177. 

3 Sammelband der Mek, Nird., 1899, ed. Halberstam. 

* Berliner’s Magazin, V, 90, 4 ff.: 2) AY] WD PY O'VT, ganz so wie 
die arabischen Anreden an die dz.24, Abhandl. zur arab. Phil., I, p. 123. 
Das yor selbst entspricht dem im Arabischen gewdhnlich an dieser 
Stelle stehenden ‘sie haben den festen Entschluss gefasst (casjs) 
fortzuziehen.” 

5 Vgl. Brody, Anmerkung zu JL., I, 13, v. 1-2. 

6 Vgl. iiber diesen Typus der alten Kasidenpoesie Abhandl. zur arab. 
Philologie, I, p. 147 oben. 

™ Moses b. Ezra (Brody, Monateschrift XL, p. 33, V. 1) 2), MX Muy "9 
w) ompriz ; derselbe : am) apo pr wndew (bei Geiger, Jiidische Dich- 
tungen der spanischen und italienischen Schule (Breslau, 1856), Text, p. 6 zu 15). 
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Es ist nicht auffallend, wenn sich innerhalb der Nachahmung der 
technischen Momente auch im einzelnen viel Sinn fiir die Aneignung 
von Kunstformen zeigt, die den arabischen Poeten eigenthiimlich 
und fiir ihren Geschmack charakteristisch sind. Die Commentare 
Brodys geben uns vielfache Andeutungen tiber die Mannigfaltigkeit, 
in der die jiidischen Dichter iiber die rhetorischen Kinste ihrer 
arabischen Muster verfiigt haben. In dieser Beziehung kann noch 
auf manche Einzelheit geachtet werden. Der von D. Kaufmann in 
der ZDMG. LII, p. 305, v. 27, so gliicklich hergestellte Gabirolvers 
(3) 37) stellt mit seinen inneren Reimen? eine Figur dar, welche 
die arabischen Rhetoriker ? mit vielen Beispielen belegt haben. 

Wie weit man in solcher Formenaneignung gegangen ist, kann 
uns eine andere Zeile des Ibn Gabirol * zeigen : 


Ave AYIINI Awy IM | Mwy A wy ‘pwn. 


Hier wird die Zahl 41 synthetisch in 10+ 10+11+4+6 zerlegt; eine 
Figur, die ihr volles Verstiindniss erhilt, wenn man ihre jiidische 
Anwendung mit dem arabischen Vorbild vergleicht, iiber welches 
ZDMG., XLIX, p. 210 ff., speciell abgehandelt worden ist; aus den 
dort angefiihrten Beispielen mége hier nur an die Zeile des A‘sa 
erinnert werden : 


Ler ly ppatly Hts Glos, Lilet Wilt Got ail, 


“Tch habe getrunken acht und acht und achtzehn und zwei und vier.” 
Ich glaube nicht, dass Ibn Gabirol die Zahlenzerlegung ohne Einfluss 
dieses oder ahnlicher arabischer Verse vollzogen habe *. 

Von den aus dem arabischen Sprachgebrauch entlehnten Phrasen 
michte ich in dieser Gruppe noch eine hervorheben. Unter den 
arabischen Betheuerungsformen gilt als eine der feierlichsten, wenn 
jemand sich fir den Fall, dass seine assertorische oder promissorische 
Aussage unwahr wire, als von einer ihm werthvollen Verbindung 


' Vgl. auch JL. Diwan, ed. Luzzato, 27, v.33 43, Vv. 3, Vielfach nach- 
geahmt vom kariischen Dichter Moses al-Dar'i, z. B. Likk. Kadm., I, 
80, v. 4. 

? Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber, 100. 

3 anbw w, 30, V. 6. 

* Ein spiteres Beispiel, vgl. bei Kaufmann in Monatsschrift, XL, 47 unt. 
Wie im Arabischen, so ist auch hier die addirende Synthese angewendet ; 
fiir die multiplicirende bietet ein Beispiel Abr. ibn Ezra’s Widmung vor 
dem unvollstindigen Pentateuchcommentar (Rosin, Keime und Gedichte des 
A. b. E., p. §§ : MM dy A2VDwW WN "Iw ITD OYA “TY THY (8 x8)). Im Jahre 
1156 hatte I. E. das Alter von 64 Jahren. 
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losgeldst erklirt. Es ist dies die Grundlage des sogenannten Los- 
sagungseides (jamin al-bar&’ati), dessen feierlichste Formen auf eine 
Lossagung vom Schutze Gottes, von der Gemeinschaft der Recht- 
glaubigen hinausgehen. Eine mildere Form der Lossagung ist die 
Eidesart, dass der Schwodrende fiir den Fall, dass er eine unzutreffende 
Behauptung thite, den Zusammenhang mit seinen Ahnen als nicht 
bestehend erklirt: er mége nicht als der ehrliche Abkémmling 
derselben betrachtet werden, wenn... . So schwdrt einmal der 
Chalif Haran al-ragid: “ Ich will nicht der rechtmissige Sohn meines 
Vaters Mahdi sein, wenn ich dies und das nicht thue '.” 

Eine jiidische Anwendung dieses Bari'a-Eides finden wir einmal 
bei Samuel han-nagid ?: 


DYAYT yan yon wn mwN Xd ON TAP TON 
oyna ody mm jon ens 1d om ox SD Fn 


Der Dichter sagt sich hier in ganz arabischer Weise von seinen 
(levitischen) Ahnen * Jos und ledig, wenn das in dem Verse Ausgesagte 
nicht zutrife. Die Worte ff) "321° * * “tN entsprechen dem 
in solchen Fallen gewéhnlich gebrauchten : é' Wlie ow Gp ul. 


IV. 


Ganz besonders bezeichnend fiir den Geist, in dem solche Entleh- 
nungen vollzogen werden, ist die Erscheinung, dass auch die Attribute, 
die der Dichter seiner poetischen Thitigkeit und ihrem Ergebniss 
zueignet, den entsprechenden Anschauungen der arabischen Dichter 
nachgeahmt sind. In diese Reihe gehért ja zuniichst auch die 
Bezeichnung des dichterischen Geschiiftes als ‘““ Weben.” 

Jehuda hall. sagt einmal (I, 49, 44) von seinen dichterischen 
Worten : “‘er habe sie gebindigt, und ihnen einen Zaum angelegt, 
nachdem sie friiher wie ungeziihmte Thiere wild einherliefen™ 


DN] WT IMS jOIS Way’ °° Nw. 


Dass die Dichtung mit einem stérrigen, wild herumlaufenden Thier 
verglichen wird, das der geschickte Dichter bindigt und im Zaume 


1 Baihaki, Mahdsin, ed. Schwally, 543 ult. : I cgi (Sdgell Be i ty 
Vgl. ibid. 591, 12. Ag. IX, 66, 9, dessen Sohn Amin: det Sl iy Contd. 
Vgl. ibid., VIII, 169, 2: yl) Hel oy Gp Ly. 

2 Ed. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, I, 96, 14, 15. 

* Zu Kehath vgl. JL., ed. Brody, I, 30, 6, mqp 7. 
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hilt, so dass es unter seiner Hand ein folgsames dalal wird, ist eine 
iiberaus beliebte Wendung der arabischén Dichter, tiber welche 
wir anderwirts eingehender geredet haben’. Diese Anschauung 
hat dem JL. als Vorbild gedient®. Auch moderne volksthiimliche 
arabische Poeten vergleichen die Form- und Sprachkunst des Dichters 
mit der Kraft des Bandigers stérriger Thiere. ‘Er zwingt die Verse 
aneinander, so wie ein bésartiges (Kamel) bezwungen wird, indem 
ihm ein Ring in die Nase gelegt wird *.” 

Auch wenn er sich andererseits einen “Sklaven der Dichtung™ 
nennt (I, 56, 29, mw say 8), wird der jiid. Dichter nicht un- 
abhingig von einer in der poetischen Kritik der arabischen Philo- 
logen gangbaren Determination sein‘. Sein Vorginger, Ibn Gabirol, 
sagte hingegen in einem im Alter von 16 Jahren verfassten stolzen 
Gedicht selbstbewusst von seinem dichterischen Talent : “ Die Poesie 
sei sein Sklave®”: 


says > swim awn oo 


Eine Anlehnung an die Denkweise arabischer Dichter findet man 
in Charizi's Wort °: 


map phy swe 55) ost DAW). 


Diese Gegeneinanderstellung guter und schlechter Dichter, als wiren 
jene Méanner, diese Frauen, versteht man besser, wenn man den 
arabischen Typus kennt, dessen abgeschwiichte Modification die von 
Charizi angewendete Antithese darstellt. Die arabischen Dichter des 
Alterthums galten als von Dimonen (Ginn, Sejtin) inspirirt und auch 
zu einer Zeit, als der Glaube daran nicht mehr lebendig war, pflegen 
Dichter spiterer Perioden die abgestorbene alte Vorstellung formel- 
haft zu verwenden. Namentlich in ihren satyrischen Poesien pflegen 
sie anderen Dichtern gegeniiber die verschiedenartige Qualitét der 
inspirirenden Damonen zu betonen’. Der Dichter Abu-l-Nagm al-‘Igli 


An 4 


verspottet seinen Rivalen al-‘Aggag mit folgendem Zuruf : 
BS Giants til leet £5 ys ols JS SI 


1 Abhandlungen zur arab. Phil., I, 94. 

2 Vgl. ein ahnliches Bild, Jin Esra, bei Rosin, Reime und Gedichte, p. 88, 
Strophe 4. 

3 Socin, Diwdn aus Centralarabien, 4, 3. 

* tll sa 6, ZDMG., XLVI, 42, Al-Gahiz, Kitdb al-bajén wal-tabjin, I, 157. 

* In seinem Einleitungsgedicht zu den Azharoth; vgl. Sambari in 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, I (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic 
Series, I, iv), 127. 

6 Makamen, ed. de Lagarde, 22, 10. 7S. ZDMG., XLV, 687. 
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“Firwahr, wihrend die Dimonen aller anderen Dichter unter den 
Menschen weiblich sind, ist mein Dimon ein mdnnlicher'.” Damit 
will er sagen, dass seine Dichtungen vorziiglicher sind, als die seiner 
Rivalen. 

Die Vorstellung vom inspirirenden Dimon scheint den jiidischen 
Dichtern aus dem Gesichtspunkt ihrer religidsen Anschauung zur 
hebraischen Assimilation nicht gut geeignet gewesen zu sein. Sie 
lehnten sich leichter ai die Musenvorstellung an, die bei ihnen unter der 
Bezeichnung der 1° M133 (mit formeiler Beniitzung von Eccl. xii. 4) 
hiufig wiederkehrt*. Darum musste sich bei Charizi die Gegenein- 
anderstellung der mannlichen und weiblichen Dichterdimonen zu 
der Antithese verfliichtigen, in welcher der Geschlechtsunterschied 
von den Dimonen auf die Dichter selbst itibertragen wird °. 

Eine andere in diesen Kreis gehdrende Antithese finden wir bei 
Ibn Gabirol *: 

DN} IY ws oAVEA nyDN “TD DAM), 


Die trefflichen Gedichte werden den gesetzlichen Kindern ver- 
glichen (73D8 ” scheint wértliche Ubersetzung des arabischen ° 5» 


i++, zu sein, im Gegensatz zu 445; 522 oder Dy pad pps aly) © und 
den aus buhlerischen Verhiltnissen entstandenen entgegengesetzt ’. 

Fiir die Anwendung dieses Gegensatzes auf den vorziiglicher und 
minderwerthiger Dichtungen steht uns keine arabische Parallele zur 
Verfiigung. Auch die in den Anmerkungen Brodys zu JL. I, 43, 9-10 
mit Beibringung zahlreicher Parallelstellen erdrterte Redensart * geht 
auf eine in der arabischen Poesie sehr hiufige Figur zuriick, fiir die 


1 Chizdnat al-adab, I, 50. 

2 Der Satz ind Yer awn (Abhandl. zur arab. Phil., I, 23 Anm.; vgl. die 
Nachweise bei Steinschneider, ZDMG., XXIX, 559, Anm. 20) wird in dem 
Epilog des Lehrgedichtes 702 myp von Josef Esobi aus Perpignan in dieser 
Weise angewandt: jr222 ver ma awn; auch Yer ‘22 Moses b. Esra 
(Monatsschrift, 40, 168 [4 u. 61]). 

5 Es ist mir nicht entgangen, dass Brody, Anmerkungen, JL. I, 58, 
vV. 33-34, diese Antithese bei Charizi in einen viel allgemeineren Vor- 
stellungskreis einordnet. 

* spnnn, I, 52; smb we, 9, Vv. 57. 

5 Wir glauben nicht, dass der Gegensatz an Jes. i. a1 (720%) — 720) 
angelehnt sei. 

6 Abii Dawid, I, 225: 592 Y, op Ws 32, pnb we ly El ye ’ 

7 Vgl. ZDMG., LI, 257. 

* Die Vortnnen von Ruhmesgedichten sagen: Nicht ihr Gedicht sei der 
Ruhm des Besungenen, vielmehr sei dieser selbst der Ruhm des ihm 
dargebrachten Gedichtes. 
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Ibn al-Athir in seiner Rhetorik' eine grosse Menge von Beispielen 
zusammengestellt hat, als deren Urbild ein Vers des Hassfin b. Thabit 
in einem Panegyricus des Propheten gilt *: 


Stet ili, Gods (SI lin Lie Cais yl 


“Nicht habe ich Muhammed gerihmt mit meiner Rede :— sondern 
ich habe meiner Rede Ruhm verliehen durch Muhammed.” Ibn 
Gabirol hat diese Phrase fast wértlich tibersetzt, wenn er von dem 
Verhiltniss eines seiner Ruhmesgedichte zu dem vir laudatus die 
Worte gebraucht *: 

sess Dba nan dda, 


V. 


Noch zwei Beispiele werden wir hier fir die Abhingigkeit des 
jiidischen dichterischen Stils von den in der arabischen Dichtkunst 
vorherrschenden Ideen darstellen. 

1. Das erste kénnte auch der Erscheinung angeschlossen werden, 
die wir im zweiten Abschnitt dieses Versuches als Umwerthung der 
mit den hebriischen Ausdriicken verkniipften Vorstellungen be- 
zeichnet haben. 

In einem seiner nach arabischem Muster angeordneten Gedichte 
gebraucht Jehdda-halléwi die Wendung: bax ** * nv> *> ngax pt 
ymin xd WII “Das Religionsgesetz der Liebe ist mein Gesetz 
.... das Fortwandern entspricht nicht meiner Religion” (I. 100, 
v. 21). Man braucht nicht erst zu beweisen, dass diese Phrase 
nicht dem auf dem Boden des Judenthums einheimischen Ideen- 
gange entspricht und dass hier der Gedanke nahe liegt, der Dichter 
habe sie seinen arabischen Vorbildern entnommen. Und darauf 
deutet auch ganz besonders der dem ‘MN des zweiten Halbv. 
parallele Ausdruck }*7 im ersten Halbvers. In der That ist MINN }'5 
die wértliche Nachahmung des in der arabischen Poesie geliu- 
figen C1 ue», in der Bedeutung: “Religion des Liebens” (Code 
d'amour). Namentlich in der dem Zeitalter des JL. nahestehenden 
arabischen Poesie findet sich die Phrase hiufig und es ist nicht 
auffallend, dass sie die mystischen Poeten gerne aufgriffen. Z. B. 


1 Al-Mathal al-sd@ ir fi ddab al KGtib wal-$@ir, 476. Vgl. Baihaki, ed. Schwally, 
465,17, wo Ishak al-Mausili zum Chalifen sagt : lao pa yr Crmde Jy 
Oras. 

? Vgl. z. B. eine Anwendung in Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1901, p. 689. 

3 srw Yr, v. 6. 
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ot Bone) ppl “ich bekenne mich zur Religion der Liebe” bei 
Tbn ‘Arabi in dem in meinen Zéhiriten, p. 132 ult., angefihrten 
Gedicht; und daher haufig bei ‘Omar b. al-Farid: 4J! .p9 


(T@ijja, v. 80)’: 2d v2 xe das Gesetz der Religion der 
Liebe (T7., v. 30)%, S9-| a4 die Sunna der Liebe*, oder in ganz 


expliciter Form: (225 ol Vyeg (grade asl wb&Il re pes “ meine 
* Confession ist, euch unter allen Leuten zu lieben, und euere Liebe 
ist meine Religion *.” 

Freilich gehéren diese Beispiele Dichtern an, die ein Jahrhundert 
nach JL. lebten. Jedoch ist der Nachweis nicht schwer, dass sie mit 
dieser Phrase Alteren Dichtern nachahmen. Schon ein Dichter aus 
der Mitte des VIII. Jhd.’s, ‘Ali b. Hischam, sagt in einem Vorwurfs- 


gedicht an seine Geliebte: ci eRe & ae “ich laugne die Religion 
der Liebe®.” Dieser einfache Gedanke wurde bereits bei Dichtern 
des IX. und X. Jhd.’s Gegenstand spitzfindiger Ausspinnung, indem 
sie in die Schilderung ihrer Liebe die ganze Mannigfaltigkeit der 
confessionellen und theologischen Terminologie einfiihren®, Man 
ging bereits im IX. Jhd. darin so weit, von einem verliebten Jiingling 
das Bild zu gebrauchen : “er recitirt den Koran der Liebe mit grosser 
Akribie”: Gish ee OLS 357, Abi Temmim (806-845) spielt 
mit den theologischen Kunstausdriicken kijis, taklid, igma‘'® und 
‘Ali b. Murtad& (966-1044) fihrt den Beweis, dass er in der Liebe 
ein Charigite sei. 

Es waren demnach in der poetischen Litteratur der Araber die 
Vorbilder reichlich vorhanden, denen JL. sein nw 4 mane }*7 nach- 
bilden konnte, und deren Nachahmer auch die Dichter sind, aus 
deren Diwanen ich oben mehrere Beispiele fiir die Anwendung dieser 
Phrase angefiihrt habe’. Dass JL. solche Redensarten auch ausserhalb 


* Diwan des Muhji al-din ibn ‘Arabi (Beirat, 1895), 72, 10. 
2 Ibid., 14, 4. 5 Ibid., 189, 3. * Ibid., 136, 2. 
5 Agani, XV, 146, 7. 
® Ra’j und Kijds in der Liebespoesie in Zéhiriten, 228. 
7 Bei al-Baihaki, Mahdsin, 436, 12. 
* Diwan, ed. Beirit, 154, 3; 288, 5. 
® Bei Ibn Challikan, Nr. 454 (ed. Wiistenfeld, V, 32) : 
5 Ol te «Wa 
chet WKY yd os Gaye UI 
10 Bei noch spiteren Dichtern werden diese Gleichnisse noch mehr ins 
Einzelne ausgesponnen. Als Beispiel hierfiir kann dienen ein Gedicht 
in The Poetical Works of Beha ed-din Zoheir of Egypt (st. 1258), ed. E. H. Palmer, 
I (Cambridge, 1876), 30; ibid., 235, 2 ff.: ‘Frage, was die Liebe be- 
VOL. XIV. 30 
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der Litteratur, aus den volksthiimlichen Producten seiner arabischen 
Umgebung zuginglich waren, zeigt er selbst an dem am Schluss 
von Nr. 137 einverleibten vulgiiren Vers’: 

ile OW 6 So) El OG WW 


“Ist es nicht Sunna, dass wer seinem Liebchen begegnet es umarmt ?” 





2. Das zweite Beispiel betrifft ein poetisches Bild, dessen Entstehung 
die Lebensverhiiltnisse des arabischen Beduinenthums zur Voraus- 
. setzung hat. 

Wie allgemein den hebriiischen Dichtern die Redensart geliufig 
ist: “der Sorgenvolle und Grambeladene gleiche einem Hirten, der 
die Sterne des Himmels hiitet,"” oder “auf die Weide fiihrt’— (Ayn 
yd syd 01’) — hat mit grosser Sorgfalt Brody in seiner An- 
merkung zu JL. I, 87, 21-22 an Beispielen aus allen Zeitaltern der 
jiidischen Poesie nachgewiesen ?. 

Seine Nachweise werden ohne Zweifel in willkommener Weise 
vervollstiindigt, wenn wir zeigen, dass dieser Typus der jiidischen 
Dichtersprache seine Wurzeln in der arabischen Poesie hat, wo er 
leicht in den Traditionen des Beduinenthums seine Erklirung findet. 
Die hebriischen Poeten haben ihn bereits aus der spiteren Cultur- 
poesie entnehmen kénnen, in welcher man ihn mit dem ganzen 
Inventar der alten heidnischen Ritterdichtungen beibehalten hatte. 

Die Dichterin Chaula, Schwester des Hassin b. Thabit, sagt in einem 
Trauergedicht : 


‘‘O, wenn ich nur nicht schliefe und auch nicht schlifrig wiirde °, ich 
michte die Nacht mit Weinen und Wachen hinbringen ; 


trifft, niemand anderen als mich; denn ich bin der Imam der Liebe, 
ich habe darin mein madhab, in dem mir alle Welt folgt.” Safi al-din 
al-Hilli (st. 1349): ‘‘Ich bin ein Verliebter, dem das Religionsgesetz der 
Liebe (52! icy) yorschreibt, dass er nur als Martyrer sterben diirfe ” 
(Diwan, 127, 3 Vv. u.), und ebenso dfters, z. B. 276, 18: om wet Jl te 
Tw ¢ 9 oP 
Bi2d, stl; 271,9: sgl yy? lepte ws Ww; 288, 4 vu: ed Yl 
MAL Oya os 299, 12: Oye - ee l.. In einem mystischen 
Gedicht bei Jafi'i (schrieb 1449), Raud al-rajéhin (Kairo, Castelli, 1279), 
Nr. 41, p.55, 16, von der mystischen Liebe redend : ‘Ich bin ein Religions- 
gelehrter, der tiber die Sunnas der Liebe Lehrvortriige halt, wer kann 
. > 7 ° oh fur9 © ,, 

mir dabei als Repetent dienen ?” (s3JI 3 we Geszdl om ys bniidy 
res Wr: 

1 In vulgirer Aussprache zu lesen. 

2 Vgl. auch Ibn Gabirol, Weltl. Gedichte, ed. Brody, 11, v. 7, 8. 


2 
* Wortlich ; “und nicht nahe wire, es zu thun” (zu schlafen): 35! ye 
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Weinen iiber Helden, deren Verlust Ungliick iiber mich brachte; sie 
waren meine Seile’ (an denen ich mich festhalten konnte) ; 
nun haben sie (durch ihren Hingang) meinen Arm geschwicht ; 

Sie waren mein Schmuck und meine Hilfe; durch sie ist Unrecht 
und Unterdriickung von mir abgewendet worden ; 

Nach ihnen bewache ich die Sterne und vergiesse Thrinen und der 
Gram wiihlt in meiner Leber ?.” 


Und ein anderer Dichter: 


“Der Kummer tiberksmmt mich wihrend der Nacht, .. . 
Ich beobachte jeden Stern auf der Milchstrasse, , . . , wie er 
einherzieht, 
Wegen eines Kummers, der mich unablissig quilt, als ob das Herz 
von der Hitze der Kohle gesengt wiirde *.” 


Das Bewachen der Sterne wird sehr hiufig als Hiiten auf der Weide 
bezeichnet ; und dies hingt damit zusammen, dass die alten Araber 
die Sterne unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Herde betrachteten : 

“Kine Nacht, deren Sterne langsam vorwirts schreiten, und die 
sich so in die Linge zieht, dass ich mir sage: Sie hat kein Ende und 
der die Sterne auf die Weide fihrte, wird heute nicht heimkehren” 
—so schildert al-Nabiga eine lange Nacht *. Das “Weiden der Sterne” 
wird nun besonders im Zusammenhange mit dem angst- und sorgen- 
vollen Nachtwachen angewendet. Selbst in der vom Beduinen- 
leben vollig losgeldsten arabischen Poesie ist der Ausdruck: 
eset sil can “ich bringe die Nacht zu indem ich die auf der 
Weide befindlichen Sterne hiite”® gleichbedeutend mit dem Ge- 
danken: ich verlebe angst- und kummervolle Zeiten °. 

Man gebraucht die Phrase auch in Fillen, wo der Zustand des 
Sprechenden die Méglichkeit der Realitit derselben geradezu aus- 
schliesst; z. B. der Mann im Gefingnisse bringt die angstvolle 
Nacht hin indem er “die Sterne weiden lisst’.” Bis in die volks- 


1 Ich lese dla fiir das unpassende isle (‘meine Berge”) des Textes. 

2 Agani, VIII, 53, 5 v. u. es! 5)I. Andere Beispiele in Trauer- 
gedichten : Chansd, 33, 8, Ibn Hisdm, 529, 9, Ag. XII, 15, 6. 

3 Ag., VI, 131 oben; XXI, 170 unten. 

4 Nabiga, 1, 2, Ahlwardt ; 3, 2, Derenbourg: ox er all. 

§ Tab. II, 1857. Vor Hunger: Baihaki, abi, ed. Schwally, 304, 14. 
Auch vom ascetischen Biisser : 5 ite Rese) oF sp es aus Furcht 
vor den Drohungen Gottes ; Jafi'i, Raud al-rajahin (Nr. 110), p. 104, 2. 

6 Vgl. den Vers in No. 66, Anm. 14, meiner Ausgabe der Mu‘ammarin 
(Leiden, 1899). 

7 Ag., V, 5, 6 Vv. U. 

3C2 
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thiimliche Poesie der neueren Zeiten hat sich diese Phrase aus der 
alten arabischen Dichtersprache fortgepflanzt'. 

Der Hinweis auf diesen Typus der arabischen Poesie firdert uns 
im Verstandniss des Ausdrucks der hebriiischen Dichter, “ein Hiiter 
zu sein der Gestirne des Himmels.” 

I. GOLDZIHER. 


BuDAPEST, Januar 1902. 


1 Vgl. z. B. die im maghribinischen Dialekt geschriebene ‘Akika des Sa'id 
- al-Mendasi (verf. 1677, éd. Faure-Biguet, Alger, 1901). Vers 73 (fran- 
zésische Ubersetzung): ‘‘ Pendant Ja nuit mon ceeur veille en contemplant 
(im Original jar‘a, weiden) les étoiles; les vicissitudes n’altérent pas mon 


antique amour.” 
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EARLIEST REPRESENTATION OF ARK OF THE LAW. 


On several glasses found in the Museo Borgiano at Rome, are 
given representations of Jewish objects of worship, which are probably 
the earliest in existence. No indication is given of the source 
whence they reached the Museo, but it is probable that they formed 
part of the relics found in the old Jewish catacomb when it was 
opened in 1864. The glasses, two of which are reproduced here, are 
figured in Garrucci, Arte Cristiana, vol. VI, plate 490. 

The earliest of these glasses is probably the broken one con- 
taining the largest number of symbols. The Menorah, or Hanuka 
Lamp, is evidently imitated from that represented on the Arch of 
Titus, and gives a sharper reproduction of it than nowadays, when 
the weathering has almost destroyed the distinctness of outline. 
From the representation of the flame it is clear that the lamp was 
fed by oil, and that the tops of the branches were formed by 
miniature lamps, similar to those familiar to all visitors to classical 
museums, with the flame issuing from one of the ends. The Lulab 
and Etrog clearly resemble those in use nowadays, as might be 
anticipated ; but from their comparative size it would appear that 
the original Lulab was smaller. The Laver was probably that used 
by the Levites in the sole sacerdotal function which they nowadays 
perform, and might be adopted as the recognized shape, since the 
community of Rome would have been in more direct touch with 
the Holy Land than that of almost any other European community. 
The two little circles are obviously intended to represent Mazzot, 
and it is curious to notice that their round form has persisted 
through the ages. 

But the case or press at the top of the design is by far the most 
interesting thing in it. Its object is plain. The helical patterns 
in the nine divisions of it merely represent the ends of scrolls, and 
obviously, scrolls of the law. In other words, this case is the earliest 
representation we have of the Ark of the Law. Now it is equally 
plain that it is nothing more nor less than a bookcase as used at 
Rome in early times. The frontispiece to Dr. J. W. Clark’s Care 
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of Books shows a book press of exactly the same form, and this is 
dated in the middle of the sixth century. It follows, therefore, that 
the early Ark of the Law was only a receptacle for the books of 
the Law in the ordinary form which a bookcase took in those days; 
and this shape is preserved in the next earliest Ark of the Law) 


Sak 


of which we have record, in that formerly belonging to the Strauss 
collection, and now in the Musée Cluny; this was brought from 
Modena, and is dated 1505. It is an ordinary cupboard or press, 
precisely like those used in the Vatican Library as bookcases (see 
Jacobs and Wolf, Catalogue Anglo-Jewish Historical Expedition, p. 120, 
illustrated edition, plate 28; Clark, Care of Books, pass.). This 
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explains also and justifies the practice of the Sephardim in not 
having curtains to their Arks of the Law. Still more, it removes 
the ordinary assumption that the Ark of the Law replaces in the 
synagogue the Holy of Holies in the Temple, to which analogy, 
in large measure, the use of the curtain is due. I am informed 
by Dr. L. Ginzburg that so far from the Ark of the Law being a 
necessary part of synagogue furniture in Talmudic times, the scrolls 

















were sometimes kept for the sake of safety apart altogether from 
the synagogue when this happened to be outside the city walls 
(Kidd. 33a). 

There remain two figures which differ from the rest in being 
entirely symbolical. The lions are the conventional representation 
of Judah according to Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xlix. 9. The doves are 
the usual symbolic representation of the synagogue, as based upon 


the verse, Ps. lvi. 1 (comp. Sanh. 95 a). 
JOSEPH JACOBS, 
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ZU MEINEM ARTIKEL: “DER SIDDUR VON JEMEN.” 
(J. Q. R., XIV, 581 FF.) 


MEINEM Freunde, Oberrabbiner Simonsen in Kopenhagen, verdanke 
ich folgende Berichtigungen und Bemerkungen. ndaxn aww wt 
(S. 621) ist nichts anderes als ndadx 3, von Nathanel b. Jesaja, 
s. Kohut in Studies in Yemen Hebrew Literature (Proceedings, Jewish 
Theol. Seminary, New York, 1894).—Zum Machsor von Aleppo (S. 612) 
ist das friiher Dr. Berliner gehérige, jetzt in der Frankfurter Stadt- 
bibliothek befindliche 73\1¥ DAN WN zu vergleichen. (Darauf hatte 
mich schon vorher Dr. Porges in Leipzig aufmerksam gemacht.)— Das 
Gebetbuch Chajjim Kohens (S. 613) ist auch im Cataloge der MSS. 
der Montefiore-Bibliothek (J. Q. R. XIV, 622) erwihnt.—'"D (S. 613) 
ist das bei Zedner unter N. 577 gebrachte Ov 79D. — Uber ndpan m3 
(ib.) s. ebenfalls Zedner, N. 487. — Das Buch von Jakob Chagis (S. 615) 
heisst mvp 1257 (s, Benjacob, 8. 140, N. 377).— 210 Mpd (ib., Z. 5) 
ist der Thora-Commentar von Moses Nagara (Benjacob, S. 269, 
N. 380). — jWWw NAD (ib.) bei Benjacob, S. 493, N. 1082. 

W. BacHER. 


BUDAPEST, Mai 1902. 


DIE VON SCHECHTER EDIRTEN SAADYANA. 
(J. Q. R., XIV) 


S. 456, Z.2. Vor 83¥ % fehlen die Worte nvyy D3 Sy (s. S. 475, 
Z. 4).—Z. 4. dpa, 1. nwedps.— 8. 457, Z. 23, PHD, 1. waar. — 
Anm. 3, st. Jos. 1. Hos. —S. 461, Z. 30, nbdino = nbmobx, 8. 
Neubauer, Mediaeval J. Chr., 1, 133, Z. 11, 13, 15. — 8S. 462, Z. 15, 
nm, 1. man. — 8. 463, Z. 22. In der Buchstabengruppe D3 gehort 
DY zum folgenden PWN; 3D ist vielleicht = NWARII Ayo. — 


' S, auch meine Artikel : ‘‘ Ein neu erschlossenes Capitel der jiidischen 
Geschichte”; ‘‘ Aus einer alten Poetik (Schuie Saadja’s).” 
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Anm. 2, 8a, l. 8b.—S. 466, Z. 23. Nach WS ist ausgefallen 
1310. — 8. 469, Z. 21, YN, 1. NN.—Z. 23, Nyap, 1. ny’ap. — 8. 470, 
Z. 6, 2v, 1. 30%, — 8. 473, TON ‘NAD ist aus TOM NI (Ezech. 
xxiii. 6) und 73173 ‘MN 5 (M. Middoth, I, 8) combinirt.—S. 476, 
z.1, Ddvm, 1. Dyn. — 8. 477, Z. 9, YR, L YRNY.— Z. 10, 511305, 
1. Stand. — 8. 480, Z. 5 (4 recto), MMI “an, 1. MM IN, — §. 484, Z. 1, 
PANDY, 1. WAXY (gehért zu sbnnn in der folgenden Z.).— S. 501. Das 
ganze Stiick miisste noch einmal, mit genauerer Setzung der Punkte, 
abgedruckt werden. So lautet Z. 9 (recto) richtig so: sll ye a5 
pel Se Cast e2dl. — 8. 502. In No. L ist eine Reise von 
Babylonien nach Palistina beschrieben. Der Reisende bricht im 
Alter von zwanzig Jahren (2 recto, Z. 2) von Bagdad auf (Z. 4): »[D"] 
Sanxa mn orp’ aafioy qdn] myo; (AMY nach Jes. xlvii. 8 = 
$33 = Bagdad), kommt nach acht Tagereisen nach Arbel (Irbil), von 
hier in zwei Tagen nach Mossul (Z. 6, WN). Hier blieb er, weil er 
seine Absicht, nach Nisibis (Z. 8) weiterzureisen, auf Grund schlechter 
Reiseberichte einer aus Aleppo (73)¥, Z.11) gekommenen arabischen 
Reisegesellschaft aufgab. Sein Reiseziel giebt er (1 recto, Z. 7 f.) mit 
den Worten an: ** A¥78) yy29 AY[AN] N55 yD nN I[T3y] ow 72 dy. 
Vielleicht ist nach A¥Y"N8) das Wort DD ausgefallen. An Saadja 
kann man nicht denken, da dieser im 20. Jahre nicht von Bagdad 
nach Palistina reiste.— 8S. 510, 1 verso, Z. 1. OO’ ist durch die 
dariiber geschriebenen Buchstaben corrigirt. Aber auch so ist der 
Vatersname nicht ersichtlich. Vielleicht ist }23 Mynw zu lesen. 
Dann heisst der Dichter jn Myow 43 jnIN AwWH. Einen Mose 
Cohen melammed b. Schemaja, aus unbekannten Zeiten, bringt Zunz, 
Litteraturgesch. der syn. Poesie, 8. 586. 

Zu J.Q. R., XIV, 61, Z. 1. “INMYNMONI ist kein Ortsname, wie 
Schechter annimmt, sondern arabisches Verbum : pases (bi-istithar), 
‘zur Darlegung.’ Diese X. Form von re verzeichnet Friedlander, 
Der Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides, I, 74.— 8S. 198, Z. 5, ndey'x, 
1. aby’. — 8. 200, Z. 20, mon, 1. ApH (443). — Z. 27, 195, 1. m3°>,— 
8S. 208 f., No. XII, ist identisch mit dem Schlusse von XI, 8. 207 f., 2 r, 
Z.8—2v, Ende. Die beiden Nummern sind aus einander zu berich- 
tigen. Was S. 209, Z. 25, nach }*3N (1. ON) noch folgt, fehlt am 
Schlusse von No. XI.—S. 212, Z. 1, "7 5x, 1. 79ND (JS). — Z. 3, 
yaroxdy Tyyn, 1 waxoxdse Ty. — 8. 213, Z.1, Mande dypa xode, 
1. amandes Sip aenidee. — Z. 3, 1, LY. — Z. 29, PND, 1. Th pwd. 
— 8. 219, No. XXIV, Z. 12, “Ink, 1. “INN. 

W. Bacuer. 

BupDaAPEsT, Mai 1902. 
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AUS EINER ALTEN POETIK (SCHULE SAADJA’S). 


DER liebenswiirdigen Aufforderung Prof. Schechters (J. Q. R., XIV, 
504) Folge leistend, gebe ich eine Ubersetzung des von ihm als 
No. LI der Saadyana veréffentlichten arabischen Fragmentes. Das 
Fragment beginnt inmitten eines Satzes, der, wie aus der Fortsetzung 
ersichtlich ist, von einer Gattung der prosaischen Rede (1M) 
handelt. 


“‘(Recto) ... und was dunkel daran ist. Und in Bezug darauf 
sagt der Fromme (Elihu in Hiob, xxxii. 11): ‘Siehe, ich harrte auf 
eure Worte, u.s.w.'4. Durch sie (die in Frage stehende Gattung der 
prosaischen Rede) geschieht die klare Darlegung des Weges, auf dem 
man die richtige Beweisfiihrung und Argumentation erlangt in 
Bezug auf Alles, was schwierig war oder dessen Erkenntniss gesucht 
wurde. Durch sie geschieht das Erkennen dessen, was unbekannt 
war und wird nachgewiesen das Verborgene, vereinigt (5) das 
Getrennte und Verschiedene. Von dieser Gattung der Prosa sagt 
der Weise (Prov. ii, 2-5): ‘Aufmerken zu lassen auf die Weisheit 
dein Ohr,’ u.s.w. Darum Heil dem, dem es gelungen ist, sie zu finden, 
so wie gesagt ist (Prov. iii. 13): ‘Heil dem Menschen,’ u. s. w. — Die 
ZWEITE Abtheilung ist die theils aus Prosa, theils aus gebundener 
Rede bestehende Darstellung. (10) Dieselbe ist vorziiglicher als 
die erste Abtheilung; denn sie bedarf des Unterscheidungsver- 
mégens (Urtheils) und eines besonderen Masses von Geistesschirfe. 
Auch sie? zerfillt in sieben Theile (Gattungen), die von einander 
gesondert sind. Die erste Gattung bilden die Dichtungen*, die 
man in der Sprache der Araber al-chutab (Mehrzahl von chutba) 
nennt. Diese Gattung ist mit der Prosa verwandt; denn sie ist 
wohl in Verszeilen gemacht (15), aber nicht gereimt. Beispiel 
hiefiir ist die Dichtung Jose b. Jose's, sein Andenken sei zum Segen, 


' Statt ormad snma 1 oa ont. Gemeint ist der Schluss des 
Verses : o°m ypNN 1. 

? Daraus ist ersichtlich, dass auch die erste Abtheilung (die Prosa) in 
sieben Gattungen eingetheilt war und der Anfang unseres Fragmentes 
die 7. Gattung der Presa meint. 

3 Serpe (sing. yp) bez. Dichtungen. Vgl. bei Saadja (Harkavy, S. 51): 
PSR NWN np. 
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2. B. die mit *** ty men nde nddme beginnende. — Die zweite 
Gattung ist die in der Sprache der Araber al-ragaz' genannte Dich- 
tungsform. Zu ihr gehdrt was sich in der Bibel an gereimten Sitzen 
findet, aber nicht Poesie ist. Z. B. Hiob, xxviii. 16 (BD *** VEIN '* *) 
(20); ebenso Hiob, xxi. 4 (*MT'**°MY***); ebenso Jesaja, xlix. 1 
—(Verso)— (*w''* DN***). Die dritte Gattung ist al-sag (Reim- 
prosa). Sie ist rhythmisch gegliedert und gereimt, so dass die 
Endworter mit einander verkniipft sind; aber das Versmass (al-‘arfid) 
ist bald gedehnt, bald gekirzt. Beispiel hiefiir ist die Dichtung des 
bekannten Jannai.— Die vierte Gattung ist die (5) Pijjit genannte 
Poesie. Sie ist die rhythmisch gegliederte, gereimte Dichtung, welche 
durch das Versmaass, das die Wage der Poesie ist, bestimmt und 
gemessen wird. Beispiel hiefiir ist die Dichtung Eleazars, die mit 
"3 58 beginnende fiir das Regengebet (am Schlussfeste) und die mit 
INYI3 beginnende fiir das Thaugebet (am Pesachfeste)?. Man sagt, 
dass die Beurtheilung dieser Gattung durch den Geschmack geschieht, 
sowie es heisst (Hiob, xii. 11): ‘Fiirwahr, das Ohr prift (10) die 
Rede und der Gaumen schmeckt die Speise.’? Dies bedeutet: der 
inhaltliche Zusammenhang der Verszeilen sei derart, dass sie nicht von 
einander geschieden seien; denn wenn sie von einander geschieden 
sind, ist die Dichtung lahm und verdorben.— Die fiinfte Gattung ist die 
gewobene und geschmiickte (eig.: mit Laub gezierte) Dichtung, deren 
Beschaffenheit folgende ist: Der Dichter schreibt drei Bibelverse 
oder wieviel er deren will, ...° die in den Ausdriicken einander 
gleichen (15); diese Bibelverse werden nach Belieben in die Rede 
und die Poesie eingewoben. Diese Gattung ist schwer und zum 
Theile sehr dunkel. Das Haupt der Hochschule (Saadja) hat Dich- 
tungen dieser Art verfasst, ebenso andere Gelehrte. — Die sechste 
Gattung ist die Composition (al-ta’lif): Bibelverse* und... Es sind 
das Sittenspriiche und Betrachtungen (20), wie deren Ben Sira und 
Ben Irai und Andere verfasst haben.— Die siebente Gattung ist die 
Composition der Rede zur Erklirung”’.... 


1 Ragaz bedeutet eigentlich ein bestimmtes Metrum; hier ist damit 
die frei gereimte Dichtung bezeichnet. 

2 $0 maa ww cox my 2 AN. Mit ma ist die der zweiten 
Benediktion (n23) des Mussafgebetes eingefiigte liturgische Dichtung 
gemeint. Das vor hx stehende }> hat keinen Sinn. Vielleicht muss dafiir 
gelesen werden ‘3. 

3 wayn yo) ist unverstindlich. 

* Mit op scheint hier diejenige Stylform gemeint zu sein, die die 
biblische Verseintheilung nachahmt, wie sie Saadja angewendet hat und, 
gerade durch den Hinweis auf Ben Sira und Ben Irai, vertheidigt 
(Harkavy, ib., S. 162). 
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Offenbar haben wir in diesem Fragmente ein Stiick aus einer 
Stylistik und Poetik. Dasselbe kann nicht aus dem ‘“ Buche der 
Poesie” von Saadja, d.i. seiner zweiten Bearbeitung des Agron 
stammen; denn er ist ohne Zweifel selbst unter dem Ras-almatiba zu 
verstehen, dessen Dichtungen als Beispiel der fiinften Gattung 
genannt sind. Aber jedenfalls war es ein Zeitgenosse, vielleicht 
Schiiler Saadjas, der zu seinen Lebzeiten — denn es fehlt die Eulogie 
fiir Verstorbene bei der Erwihnung des Gaon — diese Eintheilung 
der Stylgattungen des Hebriiischen verfasste. Die drei Paitanim, 
Jose b. Jose, Jannai und Eleazar, die als Beispiele fiir die 1., 3. und 4. 
Gattung genannt werden, werden auch von Saadja in der Einleitung 
zu seinem erwihnten Werke (Harkavy, Leben und Werke Saadia Gaons, 
I, 50) als diejenigen Dichter genannt, aus deren Dichtungen er 
Beispiele anfihren will. Ebenso ist es Saadja, der die Schriften Ben 
Sira’s und Ben Irai’s neben einander anfihrt (Sefer Ha-Galuj, Einl. 
bei Harkavy, ib., S. 163, 177, 179). Der Ausdruck NSINKINYN) INTW, 
womit in unserem Fragmente der Inhalt der Schriften Ben Sira’s und 
Ben Irai’s gekennzeichnet wird, ist derselbe, mit dem Saadja (ib., 
S. 177, Z. 17) den Inhalt der Spriiche Ben Sira’s angiebt. Dass unser 
Fragment der Zeit Saadjas angehért, beweist noch der Umstand, dass 
es die Neuerung Dunasch ibn Labrats, die Einfiihrung des arabischen 
Metrums in die hebriische Poesie, noch nicht kennt, so dass ihm 
als Vertreter der nach bestimmtem Metrum (‘arfid) verfassten Dich- 
tungen Eleazar Kalir gilt, wobei er die Gleichheit der Verszeilen als 
Versmaass anerkannte. Merkwiirdig ist auch, dass als 01° ihm erst 
die Dichtungen Eleazars, nicht aber die seiner Vorgiinger Jose b. Jose 
und Jannai gelten. Was die 7. Gattung betrifft, ist, da der Satz 
in der Mitte abbricht, nicht erkennbar, welche Art der Composition 
gemeint sei. 

Ich lasse nur noch einige Berichtigungen zum Texte folgen, soweit 
ich sie nicht in den Anmerkungen gegeben habe : 

Recto, Z. 5, st. RNONDNONI J. AONSobe. — Z. 11, st. NIT 1 NDT. 
—Z.14, st. ONIN 1, DIN. — Z. 15, st. xmI95) 1. xmI9d1. — Z. 19, 
st. 1P3 1. IPD. — Verso, Z. 2, st. RDP) 1. NBPLI- — Z. 11, st. MO¥NBID 
1, AbyDID. — Z. 16, st. 11 1. pr. 

W. BAacHER. 
BupDAPEST, Mai 1902. 
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ZUR TOPOGRAPHIE VON CAESAREA. 


In JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, XIII, 684, bespricht Professor 
Bichler eine interessante Tosephtha-Stelle (Oholoth, XVIII, 13), die in 
Ankniipfung an die Frage, ob und inwieweit Caesarea als Wohnort 
von Heiden und demnach als levitisch unrein zu betrachten sei, uns 
tiber die topographischen Verhiltnisse von Caesarea bestens unter- 
richtet. Danach gab es im dstlichen Teil von Caesarea ein Tetrapylon, 
d. i. ein Prachtthor mit vierfachen Siulenhallen, weiterhin ein 
Presshaus (M7 3). Ein Presshaus setzt einen Weinberg voraus, 
und in der That finden wir talmudische Angaben, wonach solche 
Prachtthore eben in Weingirten untergebracht waren; siehe j. Kilaim, 
29 b, Zeile 56, j. Erubin, 19 ¢, Z. 38, j. Sukka, 52 a, Z. 62 nYOD OD 
DYIIIY (s. Krauss, Lehnworter, II, 262b)!. Wir befinden uns also 
weit ausserhalb der Stadt, und nicht von der Stadt Caesarea wird 
abgehandelt, sondern von deren Gemarkung. 

Dies wird bestitigt durch die Angaben in Midrasch Proverb. IX, 2, 
p. 62, ed. Buber (vgl. Jalkut Proverb. § 944), wo die Bestattung der 
Leiche R. Akiba’s geschildert wird. R. Akiba starb als politischer 
Gefangener im Gefingniss, und zwar, wie es scheint, in Lydda?, 
welche Stadt nach Siiden hin als Nachbargemeinde von Caesarea 
betrachtet werden kann, und wahrscheinlich grenzten die Feldgebiete 
der beiden Stidte aneinander. Nur so ist es zu verstehen, dass man 
die Leiche Akiba’s, die man aus politischen Riicksichten nur im 
Geheimen begraben durfte, gerade in das Tetrapylon von Caesarea 


1 An den zwei ersten Stellen steht richtig nn12 “in Weingarten,” 
und der Zusammenhang erweist diese Leseart fiir richtig; an der dritten 
Stelle findet sich der leichte Fehler o'31220 ‘‘in Stadten.” 

? Auch Tryphon ist in Lydda hingerichtet worden, s. ScHiatrer, Zur 
Topogr. u. Gesch. Paldistinas, S. 36. Ueber die Erschlagenen von Lydda, 
1 217, 8s. meine Bemerkungen in Revue des Ht. Juives, XXX, 210. — 
Auf Grund der falschen Leseart prsip 5o Ovex will Buber zu Midrasch 
Prov. IX, 2 und auch Graetz, IV* 163 Antipatris als Ruhestitte Akiba’s 
annehmen, doch erleidet es keinen Zweifel, dass nur Caesarea gemeint 
seein kann. Uebrigens behalten die topographischen Angaben itiber 
Caesarea ihre Richtigkeit, auch wenn die Frage von Akiba’s Tod und 
Begribniss anders entschieden wird. 
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(p10 by nop[p Jud) iiberfihrte und dass man das in Einer Nacht 
bewerkstelligte. Man trug die Leiche Akiba’s wahrscheinlich in das 
nichste in jiidischen Hiinden befindliche Gebiet, und somit erfahren 
wir aus dieser Erzihlung, dass Caesarea, welches fast ganz hellenisch 
war, schon in den Weinbergen, sozusagen vor den Thoren der Stadt, 
zum jiidischen Besitz gehérte. Wir haben nun die Illustration zu 
dem Ausspruche der Mischna (Oholoth, XVIII, 9): Die Ostseite und 
Westseite von Caesarea sind voller Graber (M)73P), wurde doch auf der 
Ostseite unter Anderen auch R. Akiba begraben, und das war gewiss 
kein vereinzeltes Grab und befand sich auch nicht auf heidnischem 
Boden, sondern in geweihter Erde, auf jiidischem Boden. Ich stelle 
mir die Sache so vor, dass im Osten, landeinwirts, zu jiidischen 
Gegenden hin, sich die Graber der Juden befanden, waihrend westwiirts, 
zum Meere hin, also gewissermassen im Ausblick nach dem hellenischen 
Mutterlande, sich die Griechen von Caesarea zu Grabe tragen liessen. 

Ebenso wie um Caesarea herum, befand sich auch um Askalon 
herum ein grosses Grab (6113 13) JT. Oholoth, XVIII, 15) in der 
Gemarkung der Stadt (ndpwx ‘oinn), und diese Grenzgebiete, die 
man friiher fir unrein hielt, wurden spiiter von den Weisen fiir rein 
erklirt; es heisst nimlich : omy 133, was sich nur auf D'1nn 
beziehen kann, denn auf die Stadt Askalon bezogen miisste es heissen 
mby 129), auch ist von Askalon selbst erst weiter unten die Rede 
(18: 72 DAN AD pope). Demnach ist duch bei Caesarea nur von 
der Gemarkung der Stadt die Rede, also nach dem Wortlaut: vom 
Osten und Westen Caesarea’s; von der Stadt selbst wird erst in § 16 
der Tosephtha abgehandelt. Schon darum ist die Auffassung Biichlers, 
dass in dem Schluss-Satze der Mischna : 77D) °3"P by 93193 139 N°33°34, 
statt °2‘P vielmehr ‘"D"P zu lesen sei, abzuweisen, denn von der Stadt 
Caesarea selbst wird hier gar nicht abgehandelt, ebenso wie unmittel- 
bar vorher nur vom Osten Akko’s (\9Y NW), nicht von Akko selbst, 
die Rede ist. 

In beiden Quellen, in Mischna und Tosephtha, sind die topo- 
graphischen Angaben iiber Caesarea in einen Zusammenhang gestellt, 
der es gar nicht verkennen lisst, dass nur von der Gemarkung der 
Stadt die Rede ist. Es wird nimlich abgehandelt von Baulichkeiten, 
die nicht zur hiuslichen Wohnung von Menschen, sondern nur zu 
deren Beschiftigungen dienen. So heisst ein allgemeiner Grundsatz : 
4D ona pe [DyA Wipa manynw p by AN] nywyNN “die 
Siulenhallen [selbst wenn sie in heidnisches Wohngebiet eingekeilt 
sind}' gelten nicht als heidnisches Wohngebiet.” Zu dieser Kategorie 


! Die in Klammern befindlichen Worte befinden sich nur in der 
Tosephtha, 
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von uneigentlichen Wohnungen werden in der Tosephtha nicht weniger 
als sechzehn Baulichkeiten gezihlt, und zu diesen gehdrt auch die 
Séulenhalle (N’3}O¥N), und es gehdren dazu, wie wir nunmehr 
behaupten kénnen, auch das Tetrapylon und das Presshaus von 
Caesarea, und alle thnlichen Gebiude, welche dazwischen liegen. 
R. Juda der Bicker figt noch eine Baulichkeit hinzu: die dstliche 
Stoa (N27 YD) von Caesarea’. Stoa und die N’OYN genannte 
Baulichkeit werden nur wenig von einander verschieden gewesen 
sein, nur wird die Stoa als Prachtbau, die N'})}D¥N hingegen als 
Markthalle zu denken sein, wie auch simmtliche Ausleger erkliren. 
In beiden Fallen sind es uneigentliche Wohnungen. Solche Baulich- 
keiten kénnen freilich auch innerhalb der Stadt gedacht werden, 
noch immer aber bleibt es bei unserer Wahrnehmung, dass von der 
eigentlichen Stadt nichts ausgesagt wird. R. Juda geht auch insoferne 
weiter als die Chachamim, als diese von den Ost- und West-Gebieten 
von Caesarea, also von Aussengebieten der Stadt reden, wihrend 
R. Juda von einer Baulichkeit innerhalb der Stadt, von der Stoa, 
behauptet, dass sie rein sei. Freilich braucht das nicht bloss von 
Caesarea zu gelten, ebenso kénnte es z. B. auch von Antiochia 
ausgesagt werden, wo die von Herodes erbaute priichtige Stoa die 
Stadt schmiickte*, aber den Gesetzeslehrern lag es niher ihre 
Grundsitze an palistinischen Stidten zu exemplificieren. 

Wenn es R. Juda néthig findet, von der dstlichen Stoa zu reden, so 
gab es in Caesarea auch noch eine andere Stoa, und zwar naturgemiiss 
eine westliche. Die hellenischen Stidtegriindungen in Syrien waren 
derart geometrisch angelegt, dass ein solcher Parallelismus der Stoien 
ohne Weiteres angenommen werden kann*. Sprechen doch auch 
die Rabbiner von Griibern sowohl im Osten als im Westen der Stadt. 
Die Worte der Mischna: NIIP PDP 3AAyd) Pop MW finden in der 
Mischna keine Ergiinzung, diese findet sich nur in der Tosephtha, 
wo das /"0°P mW niiher bestimmt wird. Von vornherein ist 
anzunehmen, dass dann auch die Frage }*10"P 25) IN aufgeworfen 
wurde. Indem Texte unserer Tosephtha findet sich keine Spur hiervon, 
wohl aber hat den entsprechenden Passus das kleine Worterbuch des 


1 Also nicht ‘‘einen Theil der Ostseite Caesareas” erklirte R. Juda fiir 
rein, wie Biichler sagt; sondern nur eine Baulichkeit in Caesarea, die 
ebensowohl im Osten fiir rein gelten wirde, wenn sie nicht, wie R. Juda 
das wissen mochte, wirkliche Wohnungen enthielte. 

* Man findet den Plan von Antiochia mit der Stoa Herodiana in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 9. Aufl., s.v. Antioch, II, 131. 

3 Vgl. K. O. Miiller’s Kleine deutsche Schriften, I, Breslau, 1847, p. go ff. 
Ueber die hellenischen Stadtegriindungen s. auch Droysen, Gesch. deg 
Hellenismus, III *, 31, 66, 75. 
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R. Samuel Gama (im 12. Jahrhundert) aufbewahrt (herausgegeben 
von S. Buber in Graetz-Jubelschrift). Hier lautet der erforderliche 
Passus wie folgt: bw j2 79n 2Ndew OP TD PDP AIO AYN 
DD PAX DWP AXD ndis ANY wT ADINA FID Ty. 

Das gibt, wie Buber und Biichler sehen, keinen Sinn. Doch liegt 
die Heilung der verderbten Stelle auf der Hand, wenn wir fir D7)p? 
die leichte Emendation “OP vornehmen. Das griechische Wort 
xapapoy, “die Wélbung,” kommt in der Mischna als }1"), ferner als 
Verb in der Form “\2P mehreremal vor; es gibt ferner davon die 
Form 1011, cayzapordv. Simmtliche Stellen habe ich in Lehnw6rter, 
II, 551 zusammengestellt, wo ich auf griechische Inschriften aus 
Syrien verweise, die dasselbe Wort haben, ferner auf das rpixdpapoy 
in Jerusalem, das nach Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, I, 474, von 
Hadrian erbaut wurde; es ist das dieselbe Stelle der Oster-Chronik, 
auf die sich in anderer Beziehung auch Biichler beruft. In M. Babe 
Bathra, I, 6 ist mit ft" wohl ebenfalls xaydpiov gemeint (Lehnworter, 
II, 352). Demnach waren die xapaptoy genannten Gebiiude in 
Palaestina sehr verbreitet und den Tannaiten wohlbekannt. Nichts 
hindert uns in der Tosephtha dasselbe Wort “WP zu erkennen. 
Die Beschaffenheit des Kamarion kann ich nicht genau angeben ; 
wenn es aber von Hadrian in Jerusalem errichtet wurde, so wird 
es wohl ein Prachtwerk gewesen sein. Ein solches Gebiude stand 
also auch im Westen von Caesarea, und da haben wir wieder die 
Erscheinung, dass all’ diese syrischen Stidte, Jerusalem mit in- 
begriffen, so ziemlich auf gleiche Weise gebaut waren; gab es eine 
Stoa und ein Kamarion in Jerusalem — und das gab es wirklich — 
so gab es auch in Caesarea beides, und wir finden sie in der Tosephtha 
YDD* und Wp -genannt. 

In Jerusalem, um den Tempel herum, gab es eine Exedra (NDSN 
eééSpa), das ist ein von Situlen getragener Vorbau; jeden Tag 
vertheilten sich die Priester in zwei Gruppen, die einen gingen 
in die Exedra nach Osten, die anderen gingen in die Exedra 
nach Westen (Mischna Tamid, I, Ende, vgl. Gemara, 28 b)*. 
Also wieder der uns wohlbekannte Parallelismus der Bauten; der 
Name Exedra beweist, dass wir es hier mit einem griechischen 


1 Biichler citiert unrichtig a>, was in keinem Texte steht. 

2 MS. Cambridge hat noch verderbter onp. 

’ Zuckermandel verzeichnet die Variante »ne0, lies [n]}»[\]roD[x], wie 
es einen Absatz friiher, in Nr. 12, heisst ; jo bei Samuel Gama ist in 
jrace[x] zu emendieren, 

* Siehe die englische Uebersetzung von Tamid in “ Palestine Expl. Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, 1886,” p. 121, wo NV1ODN mit “ porch ” iibersetzt ist, 
meines Erachtens ungenau. 
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Bausystem zu thun haben. Sollte es in der hellenischen Stadt 
Caesarea nicht auch eine Exedra gegeben haben? Doch wohl, wir 
finden deren Spur in dem Worte "313, das den oben behandelten 
Tosephtha-Satz so sehr unverstindlich macht. In MS. Cambridge 
des Samuel Gama steht 171x Sv [7201p] (Dp), das ist etwas richtiger, 
denn in 38 ist unschwer [X]773N'=NTIDIN zu erkennen. Es 
folgt daraus, dass in Buber’s Texte "373 xbw falsche Lesung ist, und 
muss es dafiir heissen 3138 by, richtiger NT1IN bw, Ein Kamarion 
der Exedra— was ist das? Gewiss ein Gewélbe innerhalb einer 
Exedra. Die grosse jiidische Basilika von Alexandrien hatte eine 
Doppel-Stoa (nodes = dirAdorwor), oder, wie es unmittelbar darauf 
heisst, eine Stoa innerhalb der Stoa (7. Sukka, IV, 6 YOON) p25 YOD, 
vgl. j. S. 55a, b. S. 45a). Auch der Tempelberg von Jerusalem trug 
eine doppelte Stoa (o> YOD b. Pesachim, 13 b, 52 b, &c.). Was in 
Alexandrien und Jerusalem zur zierlichen Bauart gehérte, konnte 
auch in Caesarea zur Anwendung kommen, und darum finden wir 
hier ein Kamarion innerhalb der Exedra. In einem Passus der 
Tosephtha ist von einer Kamara-artigen Cisterne ("pw 3°32), in dem 
. folgenden Passus von einer Exedra die Rede (Erubin, IX, 18, 19). 
Die Exedra pflegte auch ein Bau iiber dem Thore zu sein, wie aus 
Sifre Deut. § 194 und anderen Stellen hervorgeht (Lehnwérter, II, 44b). 
Jede Stadtmauer muss Thore haben, also gehért die Exedra in gewissem 
Sinne zur Stadtmauer. Darum der Ansatz in der Tosephtha: Die 
Exedra, die bis zur alten Stadtmauer reicht. Wir haben nun folgenden 
Satz in der Tos. gewonnen: [X]7738 Sy AIP 20 FDP Jao AYN 
mw AMINA HID IY(1) “Was ist der Westen von C.? Von dem 
Kamarion der Exedra bis zur alten Stadtmauer ” *. 

In dem ganzen so rithselhaften Tosephtha-Satze sind nur noch die 
Worte bry j2 der Erklirung bediirftig. Das sieht zwar wie ein 
Name aus, denn in ilterer Zeit finden wir mehrere mit {3 beginnende 
Namen. Auch 5ixv N3N und andere Tannaiten, deren Vater Sune 
hiess, finden sich genug hiufig, ja, im Namen eines xd = dinw 
tradieren sogar die Rabbinen von Caesarea (j. Sabbath, II, 5 a, s. Seder 
ha-Doroth s. v.), was in unserem Falle, da von Caesarea die Rede ist, 
gut passen wiirde. Dennoch aber kann in dem fraglichen Satze ein 
Personenname nicht untergebracht werden, denn es fehlt Alles, was 


1 Vgl. die Schreibung von é{worpa wre neben xvwrio> (Lehnwirter, 
§ 187). Freilich findet sich sonst nur Nv10>x, so dass die hier vorhandene 
Schreibung immerhin auffallend ist, auch wenn sie fiir mdglich und sogar 
fir richtig anerkannt werden muss. 

3 mnyeor der Mischna erklirt Ascheri mit Exedra, so sehr ist dieser Bau 
hier am Platze, 

VOL. XIV. 3D 
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auf einen Ausspruch eines Tannaiten schliessen liesse. In dem 
Vordersatze haben wir zwar ein DINNIN M7 Wy, aber in dem 
Nachsatze fehlt schon Ym, und unsomehr vermisst man den Aus- 
spruch selbst. 

Ich nehme deshalb eine kleine Correctur mit dem Worte vor: 
Siew j2 lies NNW }3. Ich setze bloss ein “" statt des 4 Bin 
Abschreiber, der den Ausdruck NW {3 nicht verstand, setzte dafir 
Siw {3, mit seiner vermeintlichen Verbesserung dem Leser ein 
Rathsel aufgebend, das bis jetzt noch nicht gelést ist. Wir finden 
sonst freilich nur aramidisch NW 3, s. Kohut, Avuch, VIII, 155, aber 
eine Zusammensetzung mit }3 ist nicht undenkbar, und vielleicht stand 
urspriinglich in der That NW "3, und musste 2 nur dem Worte 
Siwy zuliebe dem }3 Platz machen. NW 3 heisst “die kleine 
Mauer,” eine Mauer innerhalb einer anderen Mauer. Wiederum haben 
wir die Analogie von Jerusalem; hier soll es im Heiligthum ein 13) SW’ 
NW, eine Mauer, und dahinter eine kleine Mauer gegeben haben 
(j. Pesachim, VII, 35 b, b. P. 86a). Den Ausdruck mam d+n (Threni, 
II. 8) erklirt R. Acha, nach Einigen war es R. Chanina, als Mauer 
und kleine Mauer (b. Pesach., ib., j. Pesach., ib.. Threni Rabba, p. 114, 
Buber). Fiir ben in Jes. xxvi. I, das ebenfalls neben MN steht, setzt 
Peshittha N"71Y "3. Unter den Baulichkeiten des Tempels zu 
Jerusalem spielt das Chel, wie bekannt, eine grosse Rolle, und so ist 
es begreiflich, dass sich in Caesarea gleichfalls eine solche Baulichkeit 
befand, die man fiiglich SN’ “3 nennen konnte. 

Der Satz endet mit den Worten: pax Dwo mNDD Ads aNKwM 
DYN, genau so, wie bei der Beschreibung des Ostens von Caesarea. 
Wahrscheinlich ist dieses Homoioteleuton die Ursache davon, dass 
der Satz in unseren Tosephtha-Ausgaben ausgefallen ist. Nun meint 
Biichler, dass der Satz unverstindlich sei, da er doch involviert, dass 
vorher etwas fiir rein erklart worden ist, was doch nicht der Fall ist. 
Ich glaube jedoch, dass der Satz seine Richtigkeit habe. Es war 
bisher immer nur von der Ost- und West-Seite von Caesarea die Rede, 
und von denen wurde gesagt, dass sie voller Graber sind, folglich sind 
sie unrein. Gehdren sie zum heidnischen Besitz (D‘DYN IN)? Nein, 
im Gegentheil, R. Akiba wurde an der Ost-Seite begraben, folglich 
diirfte wenigstens diese Seite jiidischer Besitz gewesen sein; unrein 
ist sie aber dennoch, weil Graber dort sind. Wie verhilt es sich aber 
mit der Siid- und Nord-Seite von Caesarea? Da sind keine Griber, 
folglich waren sie rein, wenn sie jiidischer Besitz wiiren ; sie gehéren 
aber zum heidnischen Lande, besagt der Endsatz, folglich sind sie 
aus diesem Grunde unrein. Es kann nimlich die Unreinheit, wie 
Samuel Gama ausdriicklich sagt, aus zwei Griinden obwalten: erstens, 
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weil man an den fraglichen Ort Erde aus Heidenland gebracht haben 
kann; zweitens wegen der Unreinheit der menschlichen Gebeine. 
Ersterer Grund waltet ob im Siiden und Norden von Caesarea, letzterer 
im Osten und Westen, mit den Ausnahmen, die oben beriihrt worden 
sind. Nach alledem lautet der schwierige Tosephtha-Passus wie folgt : 
Monn Ho yy Nw 92 [x]ae bv Twp a2 JDP Inyo AYN) 
poy pas owe mNoo mds Kem | mwwen, “Was ist der Westen 
von Caesarea? Von dem Kamarion der Exedra, das also ein Innenbau 
ist, bis zur alten Stadtmauer. Alles Uebrige aber (d. i. die anderen 
Gemarkungen von Caesarea) ist unrein, weil es heidnisches Land ist.” 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


BUDAPEST, September 1901. 





THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ZUM SCHRIFTTUM DER SUDARABISCHEN JUDEN. 


I. IN seiner ungemein interessanten Abhandlung iiber den siid- 
arabischen Siddur und seinen Commentator Jahja b. Josef Salih 
(J. Q. R., XIV, 581 ff.) zihlt Prof. Bacher auch die anderen Schriften 
dieses Autors auf und erwiihnt u. A. zwei tiber Schechita und Bedika, 
nimlich ANN Mat und AWITP YY (p. 603). Dann heisst es weiter: 
“Auf diesen beiden Schriften beruht Jahja b. Jakob Salih’s (jedenfalls 
aus der Familie unseres Autors) 0% pd ’D, Hschr. der Bodleyana,” 
etc. Es blieb aber Prof. Bacher unbekannt, dass dieses Epitome—von 
dem iibrigens eine Handschr. auch in der Warschauer Synagogen- 
Bibliothek vorhanden ist — bereits 1893 in Aden, in der Buchdruckerei 
des Menachem ‘Iwad und seiner Compagnons, nebst verschiedenen 
Zusitzen erschienen ist. Die Schrift enthailt 7 unpaginirte und 137 
paginirte Blatter in 8° und die Ausstattung ist eine recht hiibsche. 
Da nun diese Publication wegen ihres entfernten Druckortes noch 
weniger als der Siddur in Europa verbreitet sein diirfte, so will ich sie 
hiermit, wenn auch der Inhalt kein grosses Interesse beansprucht, 
kurz beschreiben. 

Als Herausgeber fungiren zwei Glaubensgenossen aus ‘Aden: Jahja 
b. Josef ‘Ammid und ‘Iwid b. Saadja Mizrfihi ‘Adeni. Letzterer 
erwihnt seinen Bruder Schalom, der von Aden nach Jerusalem 
iibersiedelt ist und zwei Schriften verfasst hat: ov’ md und 
orden ody. Der eigentliche Herausgeber aber ist ‘Ammud. In 
einer von ihm verfassten Vorrede sagt er, dass er aus San‘éi stamme 
und auf seinen Wanderungen im Lande Jemen gesehen habe, dass 
besonders die Schichter in den Dérfern sich verschiedene hand- 
schriftliche Collectaneen, die von einandér sehr differiren, anlegen 
und sich darnach in der Praxis richten. Das habe ihn nun bewogen 
die Schrift des Salih, die sich als Handbuch sehr eignet, dem Drucke 
zu tibergeben. Er habe das OM “pr nebst seinen Commentaren 
(s. weiter unten) in zwei Recensionen vor sich gehabt und sich 
nach der correcteren gerichtet, doch musste auch hier Vieles ver- 
bessert werden. 
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Ueber den Verfasser selbst, Jabji b. Jakob Salih, erfahren wir 
nichts, nur wird er }'" titulirt und heisst es auf dem Titelblatt, 
dass er aus San‘4 war. Von seiner etwaigen Verwandtschaft mit 
Jahj& b. Josef Salih erwihnt der Verfasser mit keinem Wort, und 
wird sie auch nicht bestanden haben, da der Name Salih in Jemen 
sehr verbreitet ist. Er sagt nur kurz in seiner Vorrede, dass das 
mn nat kaum in 3-4 Exemplaren vorhanden sei und dass daher die 
meisten das Compendium AWITP “yw studiren. Dieses sei aber 
ungentigend und infolge dessen sah er sich veranlasst, diese seine 
Schrift auszuarbeiten. Er habe sie DYN Np genannt, um anzu- 
deuten, dass seine Hauptquelle Jahja [b. Josef], der auch 6M 
hiess (s. Bacher, p. 600), gewesen ist. Das OM “NWP ist nun in 
Form von kurzen Lehrsitzen, nach Art des Schulchan Aruch, ver- 
fasst und besteht aus 50 Abschnitten (0°20'D). Davon entfallen 
die ersten 21 auf mb’NY m2>n und der Rest auf maw msdn. 
Unter den citirten Autoritéten finden sich auch solche aus Jemen}, 
meistens dieselben, die auch im Commentar zum Siddur ange- 
fihrt werden. Hin und wieder werden auch Gebriiuche von Siid- 
arabien erwihnt (cf. fol. 10a, 16b, §3b, 70a und 74b; an letzter 
Stelle werden Vorschriften iiber Bedika in arab. Sprache aus dem 
Jahre 1586 angeféhrt: Y’own now jo'nn wosnd sasy 4p33 ‘nen 
pnyw 5m). An einer Stelle (fol. 62 b) féhrt unser Verf. im Namen 
seiner Vorlage einen Gebrauch an und bemerkt dazu, dass dieser 
bereits nicht mehr beachtet wird. Er bemerkt dabei, dass ein 
Enkel des Jahja b. Josef Salih, David, ihm gesagt habe, dass sein 
Vater Abraham, der Oberschiichter in San‘i gewesen, ebenfalls 
diesen Gebrauch ausser Acht gelassen ("37901 5’) ND ‘Ve + * 
win) “OM Ama pry “py mwot nod ADI? ONY OYIpA 
“/3N0 *BD “nyow 7 wren B”y ar an Spans yown “pn 
we nnd onnax 9m pax am ane pnp by wa ja 9 
‘3 pesnd xnDt M30). Dieser Abraham wird auch im Comm. 
zum Siddur von seinem Vater erwihnt (s. Bacher, p. 602). 

Interessanter als das OY'M “pd sind die verschiedenen Zusitze, die 
‘Ammid hinzugefiigt hat. Zunichst zwei Commentare von Schalom 
b. Jahj& Habschisch, dem Haupte des Lehrhauses in San‘a, der auch 
dem Siddur seine Approbation erteilt hat (s. Bacher, p. 582). Der 
eine Commentar heisst 71M j35P, weil — wie der Commentator in 
seiner Vorrede bemerkt — der Inhalt hauptsachlich Salih’s 771N Nat 


1 Die jemenischen Casuisten behandeln mit Vorliebe das Thema iiber 
Shechita und Bedika, sowohl in hebriischer, als auch in arabischerSprache, 
s. Neubauer, J. Q. R., III, 616 ff. 
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entnommen ist. Das Ganze ist iiberhaupt eine Compilation aus 
verschiedenen Schriften, die fast alle bekannt sind. Der zweite 
Commentar enthalt Quellennachweise zum O%N Wpd) — also nach 
Art des 5m WI zum Schulchan Aruch — und trigt den Titel 
"pn “N3 (cf. Mischna Erubin X. 13). Ausserdem hat ‘Ammid selbst 
noch verschiedene Glossen, die ebenfalls aus verschiedenen Schriften 
gezogen sind, hinzugefiigt. 

Das DM pd nebst den Commentaren umfasst Bl. 1-111 a. Es 
folgen dann verschiedene Beilagen, und zwar: 

Bl. 111 b-113 a: AMIN nmi 35 aus Jore Dea § 69 nebst Comm. 
aus einer unbekannten Schrift nw ond. Diese Schrift— ein Comm. 
zum Schulchan Aruch Jore Dea mit Ausschluss der Glossen des 80 — 
lag ‘Ammfd in einer Handschr. aus d. J. 1749 vor, auf deren Titelblatt 
es hiess: > D”pn nwa mMdx 3 HOY oN Sy. Vielleicht aber 
bezeichnet Josef b. Elia nicht den Copisten — wie ‘Ammud anzunehmen 
scheint — sondern den Verfasser’. 

BL.113b-116a: MYDD D'YIY AWN'3 aus derselben Schrift MWD ond. 

Bl. 116 b-118a: pO” yao yoyo: “BY W¥*P3 Np IID (d. h. bysn 
soyn) und 5”r “ys nytd swan sp ps. 

Bl. 118 b-119a: y prs” anod man, eine Erklarung zu dem Aus- 
spruch in jN3 17 N38 Cap. 36 (ed. Schechter, p. 108): pnd PS Aypaw 
py opipy vyd yy ora aw wpror bad yn wb a”myd pdm 
nao. Unter 70 ist Salih, der Grossvater des Jahja b. Josef, 
gemeint, der auch im Comm. zum Siddur unter dieser Abbreviatur 
citirt wird (s. Bacher, p. 602). 

Bl. 119 b-137b: Maimonides’ nuvny msdn, die bekanntlich das 
Hauptstudium der Schichter in Jemen bilden, s. Saphir I, 53 a, 61 b. 
Am Schluss endlich (fol. 137 b) enthilt die Publication ein MD\3 
oinwd ayiw ndnd agen in aramaischer Sprache, dessen Anfang 
lautet: MONWNY NOP NID ID) BID NIOTPS NNN PT NOVI 


xnosna oxnyta ‘Sp S53 ow mone en NOPIa Ty Vey 


1 Da die Handschrift nach der Erschaffung der Welt datirt ist, so 
kénnte man daraus schliessen, dass sie nicht in Jemen entstanden 
ist, denn hier ist diese Aera nach Saphir I, 62 b fast ganz unbekannt. 
Andererseits aber haben wir gesehen, dass im nvn 170 eine jemenische 
Handschrift aus d. J. 5346 citirt wird und ebenso datiren die Rabbiner 
San‘a’s ihr Responsum an ‘Ammid (s. weiter unten) nach dieser Aera. 
Auch die Daten auf den Titelblittern des o»m vpn und des bmn nnp sind, 
wiewohl in Aden gedruckt, nach Erschaffung der Welt (ppb) gegeben. In 
dem Formular des Scheidebriefs allerdings (smn mp fol. 33 b) ist nur die 
Contracten-Aera angewandt. 
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NIPIDI ANION MAW NIT YS) MINI NMI xmiondaio1 
AD) py soy pun ped mn’ ave °S 0 Soa. awn miodan 
Man sieht daraus, was fiir hohe Anforderungen, auch in sittlicher 
Hinsicht, an einen Schochet in Jemen gestellt werden. Die eigent- 
liche Ursache dafiir ist die, dass in diesem Lande der Act des 
Schlachtens mit einem mystischen Nimbus umgeben ist, weil dort 
noch dem Glauben an Metempsychose und ahnlichen Vorstellungen 
Rechnung getragen wird. ‘Ammfd sagt das ausdriicklich in seiner 
Vorrede und beruft sich dabei u. A. auf die entsprechenden Stellen 
im 73pn “HD (dem Teil tiber M¥DN ‘MYd, s. ed. Porizk, 1786, foll. 111 ff.) 
und in Elia Kohen’s "D1 Baw Cap. 367. Aus letzterer Schrift giebt 
er auch (nach der Vorrede) ein diesbeziigliches Gebet, das vor dem 
Schlachten zu recitiren ist. Man sieht daraus, dass der Aberglaube 
noch jetzt ebenso bei den Juden Siidarabiens seine Herrschaft ausiibt, 
wie vor mehr als 40 Jahren, damals als Saphir sie besucht hat, und 
dabei befindet sich doch speciell Aden in steter Beriihrung mit der 
Aussenwelt und ist ‘Ammfd, wie wir gleich sehen werden, ein unter 
seinen Landsleuten verhiltnissmissig beachtenswerter Gelehrter. 


II. Dieser hat nimlich zu der von ihm besorgten Ausgabe des 
DN NPd noch eine eigene Schrift, u. d. T. ban nnb, hinzugefigt, 
die aus 63 Blittern besteht und auf dem Titelblatt bereits das Datum 
1894 trigt. Ihren Inhalt bilden Vorschriften tiber die Scheidung 
(037 77D), die der Verfasser aus verschiedenen Werken gesammelt 
und in Form von kurzen Lehrsiitzen in 15 Abschnitten zusammen- 
getragen hat. Besonders interessant ist hier Absch. IV, der arabisch 
abgefasst ist. Dieser Abschnitt handelt nimlich tiber XYT!D NOD, 
dessen Inhalt der Rabbiner dem Ehemann genau auseinanderzusetzen 
hat, und daher ist die Umgangssprache angewandt. Die am Schluss 
des Abschnittes vorhandene Formel fir XyT) 5:02 ist hebriiisch 
(punktirt) und arabisch mitgeteilt*. ‘Ammfd hat nun seine Schrift 
nach Jerusalem an den oben erwihnten Schalom Mizrahi ‘Adeni, den 
Bruder seines Compagnons, gesandt, damit sie dieser dem Ober- 
rabbiner Aljaschar vorlege. Aljaschar tibergab sie einem Gelehrten, 
Namens Vidal ’Ingil, der sie mit seinen Glossen versehen hat, und 
diese Glossen sind hier u. d. T. 87190 MD (ua Sey V/A =N’190) 
beigedruckt. 


1 In Anschluss daran findet sich folgender sonderbarer Passus in der 
Vorrede ‘Ammids, dessen Quelle aber nicht angegeben wird: j3w'** 
ww PN Tos. MoI AT AI Mw OMMW woo Y/2 PrYw o”’wI TON 
peor yoo iep om ‘nada OI AA NYYEA pO 7272 NOD DN NMR CYEW NON 
IMO? DWT yO) Wy Wwe? oy CM. 

2 Vgl. auch Saphir I, 62 b, 
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Ausserdem aber enthiilt das Sram np am Schluss (von Bl. 45 ab) 
noch verschiedene Beilagen, und zwar: 

Bl. 45-54: DOIN man, nach derselben Methode und in der- 
selben Form wie die vorhergehende Schrift verfasst und aus 4 
Abschnitten bestehend: 1. PRwIT OW ON; IL prrwp wT 
DYNA NII); IT. My ys I; und [V. NW) 93. Fir Absch. II. u. 
IV. ist die Hauptquelle eine Schrift des genannten Schalom Hab- 
schfisch u. d. T. sbon NIWW, die —wie das Titelblatt besagt — einen 
Auszug aus der Responsensammlung P¥ nbiyp des Jahja b. Josef 
Salih bildet (s. Bacher, p. 603). 

BL 55-57: PON NII und MIA yaw MDW, iibereinstimmend 
mit dem Siddur I, 181-184 (s. Bacher, p. 589). 

Bl. 58 enthalt ein Responsum der Rabbiner San‘i’s an ‘Ammid 
iiber die Orthographie der Namen Abraham, Isaak und Jakob in 
Scheidebriefen. Die Juden Jemen’s richten sich bekanntlich nur 
nach der arabischen Orthographie, s. Saphir I, 63a. Unterschrieben 
ist das Responsum von 9g Rabbinem, die alle Hiupter von Lehr- 
hiusern sein dirften, da die ersten zwei unter ihnen, Schalom Hab- 
schisch und Salim Schamen, als solche den Siddur approbirt haben 
(s. Bacher, p. 582). Andere drei Rabbiner: Ibrahim b. Salih, Jasuf 
b. Daud Menzeli! und Suiejman b. Salim Salih, bekriftigen durch 
ihre Unterschriften die Ausfiihrungen jener neun. Auch von diesen 
dreien haben zwei als Rabbiner resp. Dajjin von San‘&é den Siddur 
approbirt (s. Bacher, ib.). 

BI. 59-62 a enthalten n> man, 62b enthalt nd¥on m3, aiber- 
einstimmend mit dem Siddur I, 178 ff., und 63 a — ein Pismon iiber 
die Beschneidung von dem bekannten jemenischen Dichter Schalom 
Schibzi (od. Schebzi), beginnend: DP °° bp “ON “NNED nyry 
fON3 M3 (vielleicht identisch mit der Hymne iiber Beschneidung in 
Ms. Berl., Cat. Steinschneider, II, nr. 182, p. 26a unt.). 

Endlich enthilt die letzte Seite 63 b zuniichst wieder etwas Aber- 
gliubisches, nimlich eine Auflésungsformel fiir Fliiche, Geliibde und 
dgl. in Bezug auf einen Verstorbenen, die vor dessen Beerdigung zu 
recitiren ist (MIP OWp nod peryy Inn D1), und das Kaddisch- 
Gebet, das auf dem Friedhof gesagt wird (DOINY WPA NDI 
cont 33). 

Ich glaube nun, dass auch diese Publication uns einen Einblick in das 
gegenwiirtige geistige Leben der Juden Siidarabiens gewihren kann. 


III. Zuletzt sei mir gestattet, in Anschluss an diese meine Be- 
schreibung, Einiges zur Abhandlung Prof. Bacher’s zu bemerken :— 
p. 603, nr. 6. In Jerusalem erschien ebenfalls bei Zuckermann 1897 


1 Ueber den Namen ‘nn s. Bacher, p. 607-608. 
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eine Pesach-Haggada mit dem Comm. OM /Y des Jahja Salih (s. Luncz's 
Seen 7s mb, 5658, p. 98). Wahrscheinlich aber ist das nur eine 
Separatausgabe aus dem Siddur. 

p. 613. Unter dem von Salih éfters citirten YD resp. "1D ist das 
ove IID des Mose b. Machir aus Safed, das zuerst Venedig 1599 
erschienen ist (s. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 1860; vgl. auch Z. f. H. B., 
V, 151, n. 26), gemeint. In der That finden sich auch hier alle Citate 
wortlich. Vgl. z. B. Salih I, 3b tiber ‘38 AND mit “AD ed. Warschau, 
1876, p. 40b.; Salih I, 34a tiber DO NINN mit "ND p. 13 unt., u.s.w. 

p. 615, Z. 8 v. u., 1. Salomon Algasi (anstatt Schalom A.). 

_p. 616. Das sonst unbekannte Responsum Hai's, das Salih II b, 
fol. 60 b, citirt, ist seines kabbalistischen Beigeschmacks wegen kaum 
echt. Jedenfalls ist der Schluss gewiss gefilscht, vgl. iiber ihnliche 
Fialschungen Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitteil., 1V, p. xviff. Die von Salih bei 
dieser Gelegenheit aufgefiihrte Stelle aus dem Zohar citirt auch z. B. 
Mose Kordavero in s. Comm. zu den Gebeten mend ndpn z. St. (ed. 
Przemysl, 1892, fol. 342 b) und ergeht sich dabei ebenfalls iiber die 
dreimalige Wiederholung des }33) in kabbalistischen Betrachtungen. 

p. 619. Die Citate aus Saadja zu Daniel sind dem gedruckten 
Pseudo-Saadja entnommen. Verwunderlich ist, dass ein Autor in 
Jemen, dem die arab. Uebersetzung Saadja’s zu diesem Buche (und 
vielleicht auch der Comm.) zuginglich ist, die Unechtheit nicht 
gemerkt hat, umsomehr als Salih Saadja’s arabischen Psalter 
benutzt hat. So stimmt z. B. das Citat zu Ps. lv. g (I, 101 a: 
Spm xp PION AY I> YOO AMD MID NN. DOND MD 
NyD 735 AND 7D) OM “2 “wn wd) mit der Uebersetzung 
Saadja’s z. St. (ed. Baron, p. vi: Smen ons 7 YON) volistindig 
iiberein. 

Endlich sei noch erwihnt, dass auch in Wien, 1896, ein mbpn 1D 
nach Ritus San‘a erschienen ist (s. Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, 1901, 
p. 123), tiber den mir aber nichts Niheres bekannt ist. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI, 
Warschau, d. 8. Mai 1902. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


JASTROW’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.” 


The Study of Religion. By Morris JASTROW, Jun., Ph.D., Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. London, Walter Scott; New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. 16mo, pp. xiv, 451. 6 $. 
(The Contemporary Science Series.) 


So many persons are now interested in the historical study of 
religion, that a good book on the subject is sure to meet with a 
hearty reception ; and to such a reception Professor Jastrow’s volume 
is well entitled. Its purpose and scope differ from those of other 
works of “introduction.” We have several admirable descriptions 
and discussions of social and psychological religious phenomena: 
the Manuel of Chantepie de la Saussaye, with its details (in the two 
editions) of the lower and the higher faiths; Jevons's attractive 
exposition of the stadia of religious development; Tiele’s discussion 
of the elements of religious belief in his Gifford Lectures; to which 
may be added the material brought together by Max Miiller in 
his Gifford volumes, Jastrow’s object is to set forth the proper 
method of studying religion, and the relation of the science of 
religion to other allied sciences. The literature of the subject, which 
is extensive, is handled by him with ease; he writes out of a full 
mind, with clearness, force, and sympathy, and his volume ought 
to secure the end he has in view, namely, to recommend the historical 
study of religion to all educated classes in the community. 

The material is divided into three parts. The first, “General 
Aspects,” deals with the history and nature of the study of religion, 
the classification of religions, the character and the definitions of 
religion, and the origin of religion. The second, “Special Aspects,” 
discusses the relation of religion to ethics, philosophy, mythology, 
psychology, history, and culture. The third, “Practical Aspects,” 
points out the proper attitude of mind in the study of religions, 
the necessity of going to original authorities, the desirableness of 
introducing the historical study of religion into colleges, universities, 
and theological schools, and the value of museums as an aid to the 
student. Two Appendixes describe the programme of the Section 
of History of Religions in the Paris Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and the 
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arrangement of the Musée Guimet. Finally a valuable selected biblio- 
graphy is given, and an index. The historical survey in the first 
chapter is intended not only to exhibit the steps by which the study 
of religion has reached the position of a science, but also to enforce 
the proper method of study. The ancients, the author points out, 
concerned themselves very little with the investigation of alien 
cults; the Greeks alone—and they only to a limited extent—showed 
interest in the subject; it is, however, proper to observe that the 
spirit and methods of Herodotus, Plutarch, Pausanias, and the author 
of the De Syria dea ave not bad, and that, under favourable con- 
ditions, these writers would probably have produced valuable works. 
Dr. Jastrow then traces the development in Christianity—the in- 
tolerance of the middle period, when all other religions were regarded 
as beneath notice—the dogmatic hostile naturalism of the English 
deists, followed by the scepticism of the eighteenth century—the 
appearance of a broader and more sympathetic view in Spinoza, 
Lessing, Herder, Hegel, Carlyle and others—and finally (through 
the discovery of the great Eastern religions, and the growth of the 
historical spirit) the rise of the modern science, represented by 
Max Miiller, Tiele, Réville, Tylor, Robertson Smith, Frazer, Jevons, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, and others, and in magazines (the Paris 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions and the Tibingen Archiv fir Religions- 
wissenschaft) and museums. To the nineteenth century is due the 
credit of having established the correct method of the study of 
religions—full and careful collection of material, and sympathetic 
and unbiassed interpretation of the facts. 

The difficult question of the classification of religions is discussed 
by Dr. Jastrow at length; he reviews the various schemes proposed, 
and gives his own. In the course of the discussion he mentions 
certain considerations that are of general interest. Thus, he points 
out the difference between types of religious faiths and phases of 
religion. There are stages of belief through which all communities, 
or in some cases all civilized communities, pass; animism appears to 
be universal in certain stadia of culture, and is, besides, not a 
religious faith but a scientific creed—a basis of religion, but not 
itself religion; magic and ancestor-worship exist or have existed 
everywhere in the world; the conceptions of the deity as manifesting 
himself in nature and in history (regarded by Max Miiller as dis- 
tinguishing the Aryans and the Semites respectively) are found 
among all cultivated peoples, and, in germinal form, even among 
savages; monotheism, which to many seems a satisfactory differentia, 
is a tendency rather than a distinctive creed—it is the goal toward 
which all cultivated society moves, Those things, then, Jastrow 
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concludes, cannot in themselves be regarded as valid distinguishing 
marks of religions. He insists, further, that there is a disposition 
to lay too great stress on race as a factor in social development: not 
only is it hard to define the term “race” (we know of no community 
of unmixed blood), but it is true that peoples of different ancestral 
origin will, under similar external conditions, develop similar mental 
characteristics. In this statement he is doubtless right, but it must 
also be admitted that, if we take “race” in the sense of a unitary 
social agglomeration, racial tendencies are important factors of 
growth—the differences between Hebrew and Hindoo, or between 
Chinese and Greek, are real and effective; and unity may be imposed 
on a mixed community by a single element, as in the United States 
(an illustration cited by Dr. Jastrow), where the motley mixture of 
nationalities is dominated and coerced by the Anglo-Saxon spirit. 
The caution against putting undue emphasis on racial divisions is 
timely ; but there seems to be no objection to recognizing an old 
Semitic type and an old Greek (or perhaps West-Aryan) type of 
religion, and perhaps some others. Another remark of Professor 
Jastrow’s, that no great religion stands as the representative of a 
single idea, may be heartily endorsed; the life of a civilized com- 
munity, of which its religion is one expression, is too complicated 
to be reduced to a single element. Finally, Jastrow accepts, without 
discussion, the view, held by most recent writers (Mr. Andrew Lang is 
an exception), that there has been in general a steady advance, 
intellectual and moral, in the religious life of the world as a whole, 
and in the religious experience of every separate community. On 
the basis of these principles he passes judgment on the current 
systems of classification. It is a pleasant illustration of his sympa- 
thetic attitude that he has a friendly word for the impossible (but 
once popular) division of religions into true and false: even from 
the historical point of view, he remarks, such a division has a certain 
value, in so far as it recognizes a development of religious thought— 
a forward and a retrograde movement. As specimens of philosophical 
classifications he takes those of Hegel and Hartmann’, and rejects 
them for the reason that they attempt to characterize each religion 
by a single idea or salient point. Hegel's historical outlook is 
limited—he does not consider Buddhism, Mazdeism, or Islam; and, 
for the rest of the civilized world, it is obvious that, in defining 
the Greek religion as the religion of beauty and freedom, the Roman 
as that of organization, and the Hebrew as that of majesty, while 
his conception is original and attractive, he does not reach the 


? Schelling’s scheme also is interesting. There are some excellent 
remarks on the general subject in H. Schultz's Alttestamentliche Theologie. 
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éssential features of these faiths. Hartmann had the advantage of 
a better knowledge of the historical facts; but Dr. Jastrow finds 
his division of religious types into naturalistic and supranaturalistic 
unsatisfactorily vague, though acute and magnificent ; thus Hartmann 
(following Hegel) makes the Greek religion the aesthetic refinement 
of naturalistic henotheism; certainly it may be said to be this, but 
it is something more. Max Miiller’s classification on the basis of 
language is now generally abandoned. Kuenen’s division into national 
religions and universal religions (taking “universal” to mean 
“adapted to all times and places”) brings out an important point 
(the non-local elements in certain religions), but puts into the 
background higher ethical and other resemblances: in this classi- 
fication Christianity stands alongside of Buddhism and Islam, and 
apart from Judaism. The similar division into religions with and 
those without an individual founder is rejected by Jastrow for the 
reason that it lays the stress on a relatively unimportant point; 
all religious progress is due largely to individuals, and no.individual 
is more than the organizer of already existing conceptions. Tiele, 
in his article “Religions” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, after 
criticizing other schemes, offers an elaborate classification of his own 
into Primitive Naturalism, Animism, National Polytheistic Religions, 
Nomistic Religions, and Universal Religions. The objections to the 
inclusion of animism and universal religions are mentioned above, 
and Jastrow further objects to this classification that it is inexact 
in that, for example, national polytheistic religions, having religious 
and civil codes, may also be classed as nomistic. Later, in his 
Gifford Lectures, Tiele so far modifies this scheme as to lay the 
principal stress on the division into the two main types, nature- 
religions and ethical religions—in the former of these types divine 
beings are not regarded as acting in accordance with ethical con- 
siderations. This general division, Dr. Jastrow holds, is valuable, 
yet hard to carry out consistently; thus, the Greek and Roman 
religions, which Tiele puts into his first class, must be regarded as 
ethical. Similar difficulties appear in Réville’s classification into 
polytheistic and monotheistic, the former including animistic and 
fetishistic cults, national mythologies (China, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, Rome, Germany), and legalistic religions (Brahmanism, 
Mazdeism, Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism), and the latter Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam (though the emphasis put by Réville on legal 
organization is a valuable point). Raoul de Ja Grasserie (in his Des 
Religions comparées, &c.). enumerates twenty-two proposed classi- 
fications, all of which are set aside by Jastrow as open to one or 
' another of the objections above stated. His own classification is 
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based on the view that the highest form of religion is that in which 
there is complete accord between religion and life, and of such 
accord he distinguishes four grades: the religions of savages, in 
which the cult is meagre, and the superhuman powers are approached 
only in times of peril; the religions of primitive culture, character- 
ized by animism, magic and ancestor-worship, and by an incipient 
union between religion and life, in which, however, there being little 
religious organization, large sections of life (such as marriage and 
the training of children) are omitted; the religions of advanced 
culture (India, Babylonia, Egypt, China, Greece, Rome), with powerful 
priesthoods and good general religious organization, so that a con- 
siderable proportion of the acts of life are in direct contact with 
religion; and finally, the religions that emphasize as an ideal the 
coextensiveness of religion with life (Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam). It must be admitted that this 
classification, which its author sets forth with great force and per- 
suasiveness, avoids many of the faults of its predecessors, and is 
attractive by its simplicity and breadth. Abandoning the attempt 
to fix on any one doctrine or usage as a nota, it distinguishes 
religions by their degrees of intellectual and moral culture—that 
is, by the culture of the communities by which they are professed. 
Religion is thus treated as one element of general human culture, 
having of necessity close relations with all other elements. Dr. Jastrow 
remarks that all schemes of classification are beset with difficulties, 
and his own, well thought out as it is, suggests some questions. 
One is surprised to find Islam put higher in the scale than the 
religions of Greece and Rome. We must compare the highest forms 
of these religions—the cult of the populace is equally mechanical 
and non-spiritual in both—and in such a comparison Plato does not 
fall below Mohammed, or Plutarch, Agricola and Tacitus below the 
Calif OmarI; the general ethical level was higher in Greece and 
Rome than it has ever been in purely Moslem lands. Possibly the 
difficulty lies in the somewhat indefinite expression “the co- 
extensiveness of religion with life.” This cannot be meant to indicate 
a condition of things in which there is outward recognition of the 
deity in every act of life, for it is precisely the lower forms of faith 
that are outwardly the more observant of religion. It must meah 
a purer and more strenuous ethical life, and in that case, putting 
aside dogma and creed, we cannot, in accordance with Dr. Jastrow’s 
general view, put any religion as a whole into any one category, 
but must always specify time and place; the Christianity of the 
Spanish peasant does not differ materially from the religion of 
the Greek peasant of Aristophanes’ time; the mediaeval robber 
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baron is not to be compared with Epaminondas; in the Christian 
church of Corinth in Paul’s day there were practices that no 
respectable club now would permit for a moment. If conduct be 
the test of excellence, the important thing for a religion is not 
how far it enters into life, but what sort of life it enters into. 
Religion never creates a system of morals, nor is there discoverable 
any relation of cause and effect between the intellectual and ethical 
conceptions of a given religion and the morals of its adherents. 
These both spring from certain social conditions, and therefore 
coexist in a given community. The fact seems to be that wherever 
there is religion there is a union of religion and life (so Jastrow, 
on p. 167); religions differ among themselves not in the extent 
but in the nature of this union. Thus, in respect of rationality and 
ethical power, religions may be ranked according to the degrees 
of culture of their communities; any religion, whatever its creed, 
is at any moment what its adherents make it. Within this general 
scheme there may be cross-divisions, based on such conceptions as 
the immanence or the transcendence of the deity, the organization 
of religious law and worship, the nature of sin and the plan of 
salvation. It is a great merit of Dr. Jastrow’s discussion that it shows 
the futility of the current attempts to establish an all-embracing 
classification of religions. 

The chapters on the character and origin of religion give full 
and judicious discussions of these points. Modern writers are sub- 
stantially at one as to what is meant by “‘religion,”’ and there will 
be no objection, except, perhaps, in the case of one expression, to 
the definition adopted by Jastrow: the natural belief in a Power 
or Powers beyond our control", on which we feel ourselves dependent, 
this sense of dependence leading necessarily to the establishment 
of relations between man and the extra human Powers; it may be 
well to add that religion proper is nothing but this sentiment, all 
dogmas, creeds, and ethical codes being the product of science or 
philosophy. The chapter on the origin of religion criticizes the 
various views on the subject, and accepts that of Max Miiller and 
Tiele. In this discussion it would be well to distinguish between 
theories of origin proper and theories of earliest forms. In the latter 
category belong the theories that make animism, or the worship 
of ancestors or ghosts, or totemism, the starting-point of religious 
development; these do not touch the question of the psychological 
basis of religion—they merely state the phenomena that first called 





1 The words ‘beyond our control” exclude certain forms of magic, 
which, in the opinion of some writers, are really forms of religion ; far 


these words we might substitute “extrahuman,” 
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into consciousness, and were systematized by, the universal human 
instinct. Here also we must place the views that religion was created 
by a supernatural divine revelation, or that it is a device of priests to 
get control of the masses. The unsatisfactory character of such 
explanations is fully demonstrated by Dr. Jastrow—animism, ancestor- 
worship, and totemism are simply early forms in which the religious 
sense expresses itself. Religion, Dr. Tylor well says, is the belief 
in spiritual beings, and animism is the groundwork of the philosophy 
of religion, that is, the starting-point of religious, dogmatic, and 
ritualistic construction. The ultimate basis of religion is man’s 
belief in an extrahuman Power that it behooves him to cultivate. 
In regard to the accuracy of the expression “the sense of the infinite’ 
(adopted by Miller, Tiele, and Jastrow), opinions will differ; it 
is unnecessary to quote the criticisms made on the phrase. Probably 
all will agree that early man has a sense of something beyond and 
above him, and that this something later develops into the infinite ; 
and the question whether this germinal sense is the sense of the 
infinite appears to be chiefly one of words, The determination of 
the origin of this sense is the task not of the history of religions, 
but of psychology and philosophy. 

Part II of the volume deals with one of the most interesting of 
the questions connected with religion, namely, its relation to other 
lines of thought. The fact is recognized that religion and ethics 
are two entirely different developments, and the history of their 
affiliation is traced; ethical codes are created by experience, and 
are adopted by religion, which acts as a stimulus of moral life. In 
the earliest known period, Dr. Jastrow holds, ethics and religion 
stand quite apart from each other, then came into close union (in 
the cultivated religions), and later, under the influence of scientific 
and philosophic thought, the union is dissolved. As to this, I should 
prefer to say that the union between religion and ethics becomes 
more and more rational and spiritual: in the lowest cults religion 
accepts and guards the current system of morals (which may be 
low and mechanical), and in the highest (in the most advanced 
modern forms, for example) the union of religion and morality 
appears to be closer and more refined than ever before. So, one 
may doubt whether progress in religious organization entails loss 
of individualism (p. 217)—on the contrary, in religion, as in com- 
merce, politics, and science, the more organization the more indi- 
vidualism ; and in fact Jastrow seems to say this on the preceding 
page. He proceeds to point out how various problems (as the con- 
ceptions of God, sin, salvation) involved in religion have been taken 
up by philosophy, and how mythology is an appeal to man’s emotional 
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nature and a conservative force; or, as it may be otherwise put, 
both philosophy and mythology belong in the category of science— 
both attempt to account for the world, human and extrahuman, and 
thus to supply a framework for the religious sentiment. He calls 
attention to the value of recent physiological-psychological investi- 
gations (by Wundt, Starbuck, and others), which undertake to 
determine the character of certain psychic phenomena—not merely 
visions, hallucinations, and the like, but all inward experiences, normal 
and abnormal (conversion and the religious emotional life generally) ; 
religious psychology must deal, indeed, with the whole history of 
man—the science is still in its infancy. It is obvious that religion 
is closely bound up with general history and culture, is in fact one 
element of these; and, among other things, Jastrow has admirable 
remarks on the so-called conflict between science and religion—a 
conflict historically real, but philosophically unreal. 

Part III is a commendation of the historical study of religion, 
for the sake of culture and in the interests of religion itself. A 
comprehension of its nature and history, it is urged, must increase 
its power. The attitude of the student must be sympathetic without 
being vague and vacillating; he must recognize and endeavour to 
understand the various tendencies of human thought and the differing 
demands of diverse temperaments, and, at the same time, must have 
his own opinion, based on the probabilities of the case. If he be 
a Moslem, fully convinced of the truth and superiority of his faith, 
he must have his eyes open to what is true and praiseworthy in 
Buddhism; if he be a philosopher, standing above all religions, 
he must search for what is rational in all; Jews and Christians, 
Protestants, Romanists, and Greeks must be not inimical but hos- 
pitable each communion to the others. This is the only scientific 
attitude. Further, Jastrow insists, the student must go to the original 
authorities, and not judge any religion till he has studied its docu- 
ments in the original tongue; Christians too much neglect the 
Talmud, and Jews the New Testament. It is not possible for one 
man to master all religions, but he may make himself familiar with 
one or two, and so acquire a sound critical method and a certain 
capacity of insight in dealing with religions for whose materials 
he must depend on the testimony of other men. The volume closes 
with an earnest plea for the prosecution of the historical study of 
religions in colleges, universities, and theological schools; the feasi- 
bility and desirability of such study is shown, and a programme is 
sketched. Well-constituted faculties of the new science have been 
established in France and Holland, and a beginning in this direction 
has been made in America, It is the business of universities, Dr. 
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Jastrow remarks, to conduct investigations in the history of religions; 
there can be no doubt that the establishment of chairs for this 
purpose in all higher schools of learning would promote the cause 
of religion and of general culture. No subject has a greater claim 
on society than the study of the paths by which mankind has reached 
its present position in regard to the relation between man and God. 
The details, including the establishment of museums (like the Musée 
Guimet in Paris), might be worked out by every university or college 
- for itself. 

This outline of Professor Jastrow'’s book by no means does justice to 
the fullness and suggestiveness of its contents; but it may serve 
to commend the volume to the attention of those who are interested 
in furthering the historical study of religions. 

CrRaAWForD Howe LL Toy. 

Harvard University. 


DALMAN’S NEW DICTIONARY. 


win Wy, Aramdisch-Neuhebraisches Worterbuch zu Targum, Talmud 
und Midrasch, bearbeitet von Dr. GustaF DaLmay, Teil II, 
pp. 181-447, Frankfurt-a.-M., 1901. Kauffmann. 


AFTER an interval of four years, Dr. Dalman has given us the second 
half of his Dictionary, and thus completed a scholarly, concise, and 
handy work. The great merit lies in its handiness, since it offers 
in one volume of moderate size all that the student requires for 
preparatory work, and is, at the same time, a lucid and reliable 
guide. For this reason its strictly alphabetical arrangement is 
a commendable feature, whilst its completeness is such, that it also 
deals with corrupted words for which the usual uncritical reprints 
of Targums and Rabbinic writings are responsible. As regards ety- 
mological research, the book will not, and is not meant to, supplant 
the existing larger works; but it offers much material for corrections 
of the same, especially in the way of vocalization. There is no doubt 
th t, from this point of view, Dr. Dalman’s book marks a progress 
over its predecessors. Considering the complex nature of the 
language to be dealt with, consisting of various Aramaic dialects, 
Aramaicisms in Hebrew words, Hebraisms in Aramaic words, foreign 
words, the fixing of vowels is a very arduous undertaking. The 
present condition of the printed Targums (with the exception of a few 
critical editions lately published) has been too long a source of dis- 
satisfaction to the reader. This also applies to quotations from the 
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Talmud used for liturgical purposes, and Aramaic prayers in which 
the grossest misreadings have unfortunately acquired a hold made 
secure by age. Jewish students, in particular, should be trained 
to forsake the old slovenly ways, and read such texts according to the 
requirements of grammar. Some good beginnings, it is true, have 
been made, but this custom should be made much more general. 
With the material now available there is no longer any excuse for 
the intelligent reader to continue in the old methods. For some 
of the most common corruptions Dr. Dalman has substituted the 
correct pronunciation, with the evident intention of assisting the 
unmindful reader. 

Dr. Dalman has also, in this second part of his book, taken no 
notice of Cod. Montefiore 116 (see preceding number of this Review 
p. 161, No. 7). .This MS., written in 1486, and evidently copied from 
an excellent original, furnishes a considerable number of variations 
both as regards words and spellings. The following few instances 
are selected at random: 2 Sam. xiii. 18, M. 9218), D. 438; xx. 26, 
AN YS, M. missing (as also in Lagarde’s edition); 1 Kings xiv. 3, M. 
snbt (see D., s. v. >P); 2 Kings xiv. 13, M. OD (D., s.v. PD); xix. 21 
(D., s. v. PN), M. Np'yd; Isaiah xxiii. 3 (D., s. v. 3), M. T¥M °35 (Lag. 
S¥ND7); xl. 4, M. 85p> (D. NSb9); Ixvi. 20, M. MINS; xlii. 4, M. 
(D., 8. v. om); Jer. iv. 14 (D., 8. v. WN), M.‘p); xx. 2, D. NMBD, M. 
NNBID (see Levy) ; Prov. vi. 31, M. xdin, as D.; Lagarde xdin, &e. 

As regards Yemenian MSS. of Targums, which have recently come 
much to the fore on account of their superlinear vowels, one must not 
forget that they are of comparatively late date. It is, therefore, 
a question whether their vocalization has been faithfully handed down 
to us, or whether it was in any way influenced by Arabic. SMYO 
(Ar. i,lae, but Syr. JLisso, see Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 85) 
might be regarded as an instance of this kind, because the word 
is so to be found only in Yemenian MSS.— With regard to Inv, 
zum Abfall (vom Gesetze) zwingen, it might have been hinted that the 
word is not a direct formation of TY, but rather a Shaf‘él of Toy 
(Syr. -sax to baptize), the Y being subsequently omitted, and replaced 
in the usual way. This is an interesting case of popular etymology, 
helped into existence by the ordinary meaning of TY both in 
Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic. The reading TY is hardly correct, 
and should be TY (see 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31). Piel forms of TOY are 
not used at all. 

When the living Aramaic dialect of the Jews east of Mosul becomes 
better known, it may prove useful for the further recognition of the 


language of the Targums and Rabbinic literature. 
H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 
MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 


V (continued). 


389. Cabbalistic treatises of Menahem Azariah of Fano. 

1. ADwNA pn, according to the teachings of R. Isaac Loria, 
beginning sayin Nim ows byt aN I wy ADwhA npn 
“PY NIBDIN OY KIN. 

2. Fol. 53. ppd 1”an nay wind 3% py NINDS NI pn. 

3. Fol. 57. Amidah, Spanish rite, with additional prayers. 

4. Fol. 67. oD NANA and Ay NVoD. 

Paper, Ital. curs. char., 12mo, ff. 69 [H. No. 43]. 

340. 1. nnwn jo ond, by Jacob Semah, beginning with Index ; 
fol. 2%, nvow, composed of Num. x. 35-36, by writing the letters 
vertically in columns. 

2. Fol. 47. “aan ndin “pd, Biographical sketch of Isaac 
Loria. 

Owners: David Piazza in Ferrara, 1722; Moise Zoave of 
Rovigo. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 60 [H. No. 348]. 

841. onn nb aD, by Jacob Semah Hayyim, being based on 
the writings of Hayyim Vital. The work was commenced Tuesday, 
4 Marheshwan, 5526 (1766) in Jerusalem. The MS. is a copy 
from the author’s autograph. 

Presented to Sir Moses Montefiore by Senior Salmin Seniorson 
in Jerusalem. 

Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 84 [No. 452]. 

342. 1. wen vd; app, also called we: n3wD, by Jacob b. 
Semah, headed by a poem beginning m “yo ovudin xipn. The 
author’s preface begins nbya nnd) oxny 33 pyow paxd nayd ixdy 
sin pyr pons wpdn xdy axa ys en xdwy ymin mew xyvd 
sny oyipa indan ayo 1d swe med pny “5 pbxn pm win. 

2. Fol. 50%. Isaac Loria’s o>ud:n “BD, second part, from ch. 
xxxvi to lxxii. 

Ital. curs. char., large fol., ff. 84 [H. No. 22]. 
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348. a. Obituary notice on R. David [Aryeh Lida] of Amsterdam, 
with reference to his works, probably by his son. 

6. Another on the writer’s mother, Miryam b. Wolf b. Josef of 
Lemberg. 

ec. Fol. rv. Copy of the Testament of R. Naftali Hirsch of Lublin. 

d. Elegy, beginning nom) YI WIN. 

e. 1. Fol. 4. A piece headed amd myn 137 55 pnp ams ,).Y 
symm mb$> son; 2. [nos3]”’32 mann nyp; 3. Fol. 12. pn 
myn; 4. Fol. 18%. nyowea dn aD; 5. Fol. 21. 73% Anon 
by yannd; 6. Fol. 41. wspn 19D; +7. Fol. 44. The prayer 7)" 
“oxy (with Cabbalistic Commentary). 

Modern German curs. char., 4to, ff. 49 [No. 247]. 

844. Anonn nypo) mobyn “ap, by Shabbethai Rafael, Cabba- 
listic (medical) treatise (printed). 

Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 17 [No. 519]. 

845. apyd nox (Halberstam erroneously 3py" bmn), Commentary 
on the 83 NTN, by Jacob Marago of Tetuan. 

Colophon: An in *npnym mad AD Ine DMD. *neyD 2”y 
Donn yw n”’y poo awinD Ine Saypon ‘nn ins AwYy wrven 
spyd nox we xpi 772 wD spy. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 64 [H. No. 23]. 

346. 1. px “yw, by Nathan Nata b. Moses Hannover, prayers 
with Cabbalistic interpretations (printed). Ornamental title-page. 
Fol. 2. Copies of nipspn, by R. Isaac b. Abraham of Posen, 
Nahman b. Meir Rapoport of Kremnitz, Samuel Schmelke b. Meir 
of Ostrowo-Jarotschin, Israel b. Aaron b. Isaac of Satanow. 

2. Fol. gs. mipwoy nda, Cabbalistic treatise on ritual matters. 

3. Fol. 69. mip, charms; R. Menahem of London, and R. Peres 
mentioned. 

4. Fol. 70, Glosses on marriage ceremonies, according to Moses 
Zaccuto. 

Writer : Abraham Samson b. Israel Levi Pobini in Turin, 1695. 
Owner: Emmanuel Colonna of Turin, 1737. 


Ital. curs. char., large 8vo, ff. 74 [H. No. 78]. 
$47. 7/°3N7 “NIX, Discussions on the 5m “BD, by Elyaqim 
Mehlsack (‘315pn). 
German curs, char., 4to, ff. 19 [H. No. 44]. 
348. 1. ppd, by Abraham Galante (1568), from the writings 
of Moses Corduero, Isaac Ashkenazi, Israel Saruk, Meir Cohen, 
Samson Cohen, and Isaac Loria. 
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2. Fol. 88. NmuyrIy7 NBD, ascribed to the Patriarch Jacob, 
with Commentary (see Neubauer, Cat. Jews’ Coll., p. 28). 

Owner: Samuel Josef b. S*NNN ?. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 114 [H. No. 14]. 

349. 1. nwINT, by Moses Zaccuto. 

. Fol. 14. Abstracts from Hayyim Vital’s writings. 

. Fol. 40. 83PN97 PN ape. 

. Fol. 48. Meditation on Adam’s sin. 

. Fol. 57. nyaw ony madnd pny onan $25 ens. 

. Fol. 63. W327 Aye. 

. Fol. 67. nbyn wins. 

. Fol. 71. 8b ’b pon x’ ayy; with many diagrams, and table 
of contents on fol. 1. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 77 [H. No. 34]. 

350. ovyoton md py ovdan enw, by Gabriel b. Judah of Vitri. 

Bought of Israel Goldblum in Rome, 1889. 

Ital. Rabb. char., r2mo, ff. 27 [H. No. 47]. 

351. 1. noN yt HD, Cabbalistic treatise by David Majar. 

2. Fol. 57. Fragment of Hayyim Vital’s p’n py. 

3. Fol. 67. HOY pst IHD, by the copyist Josef pI (see 
below), bibliographical notes, chiefly based on Hayyim Josef David 
Azulai ; fol. 72, List of the latter’s works, 

Written by Josef Murdach, who, in a note on fol. 1’, states 
that he found the work mentioned under No. 1, in the house of 
Daniel m5"13 in Salonica. The copy was commenced on Purim, 
5575 (1715). 

Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 107 [H. No. 197]. 

352. Cabbalistic prescriptions in alphabetical order with ex- 
planations in (Jewish) German. On colophon, draft of a letter to 
R. x. 

German curs. char., small 8vo, ff. 21 [No. 440]. 

353. mv n=DH, Cabbalistic commentary on [a printed edition, 
and pasted round the leaves of ] inden npn “pp (Reggio, 1806), 
by Samuel Isaac b. Moses Hayy Finzi. The introduction is dated 
Ferrara, 28 Ab, 5605 (1845). On the last page there is a poem 
beg. nnand pro ‘yw ny. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 46 [H. No. 36]. 

354. 1. Cabbalistic treatise, beginning 3)n"n 15D At, commentary 
on the Sefirdth. Fol. 19%, are mentioned R. David, and his son 
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Abraham, further Isaac the Blind and his pupils: a. Ezra, who 
wrote Cabbalistic commentaries on Canticles and obscure Agidas 
of the Talmud ; 6. Azriel, bxoy wv ADDN MIT Me MD NIN DD 
y32 yw non pyo spy oad arid +> yr non nDwD DWN 
pst vps) 7292 nanny Yr y”a00n AYN oe (Gerona) Ny 
YIN oro wrinn wraps. 

2. Fol. 20. mbpnn winp, by R. Azriel; fol. 22%, Jacob Nazir 
mentioned. 

3. Fol. 26%. Sxprm nassm win'b, Cabbalistic commentary on 
Ezekiel, ch. i. 
- Owner: Mordecai. 


Orient. Rabb. char., ff. 81-86 inverted, fol. 86 much injured, 4to, 
ff. 86 [H. No, 388]. 


355. nynix TBD “Noy Nan Ddy YM IM wEDA own wD 
nrdunny, Cabbalistic commentary on the Tetragram. The introduc- 
tion begins AYMIN ONW DYIAN 13 OY wLIVD KIM. The work itself 
begins (fol. 2) ‘yn’ nemw wn moxie mnoxn nox; fol. 6, 
Poem, beginning myiaa »wnd mina P ndy (acrost. wEDA ow, 
and Tetragram); fol. 7, Selihoth, beg. S17 1Ow3 INN; fol. 8, InN 
nym 2”y j3 DY; fol. 79’, Poem, beginning tobp sn ADIN mM 


yr *dy2. 
Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 80 [No. 459]. 


356. Cabbalistic notes and observations by Nathan Arych b. 
David Zimmer, dedicated to Sir Moses Montefiore at the completion 
of his centenary (1885). 

4to, ff. 91 [No. 417]. 

357. Collectanea: a. Fol. 2%. AnypA NI AY WD OMON mw 
nop Sa; b. Fol. 3%. mypn pn ayy; ¢. Fol. 12%. mann wD; 
d. Fol. 17%. WOR Na Aye; e. Fol. 29%. mynawnan no; 7. Fol. 
31%. Yann “B (Moses Zaccuto); g. Fol. 36%. mw ‘an no, by 
Hayyim Vital; h. Fol. 41. ond p»vonn ne 2m Dn py aye mt 
Wadr may “andy pease nds maa; Fol. 44%. “7 aan avon 
won Awo; &. Fol. g9. 139 mayean mada, copied from nunan ‘Db by 
Isaac Loria; 7. Fol. 73. "awn ND Moses Zaccuto; m. Fol. 80. 
myay myo; n. Fol. 87°. myy man; 0. Fol. 95%. Abstract from 
pon nin ’b. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 99 [H. No. 39]. 
358. Cabbalistic treatises and prescriptions: a. Fol. 1%. Direc- 


tions and sketch of an amulet to be given to an insane woman ; 
b. Fol. 2. Table of contents of remedies described; c¢. Fol. 79V. 
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Observations on Ps, cxix; d. Fol. 92. Prayer; e. Fol. 100. Com- 
ments on behalf of Moses Ashkenazi. Ff. 24’, 26%, 27%, 82°, and 
83” in Italian; many diagrams and marginal] notes. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 114 [H. No. 19]. 

859. Several Cabbalistic treatises : 

1. odiyyn wt, with [pop [ote en on nin, by 
Hayyim Vital, and other abstracts from the latter's writings. 

2. Fol. 20. mishyn ws aye, by Hayyim Vital, beg. yyn "2% 
myobyn sys pays mayp pr osand omen Saxon pwn; ch. 1, ody 

myyn; ch. II, mwyt wow aw33; ch. ITT, yas ys q33. 

3. Fol. 27. Cubbalistic prayer attributed to R. Ismael. 

4. Fol. 30. mIINA “ID, by Hayyim Vital, headed 75D3 *nxyD Ar 
3 mw 3’y AT 3’na Manan. Cabbalistic commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah. 

5. Fol. 40. DSI¥ IDA Aye. 

6. Fol. 43. o>, by Isaac Loria. 

German curs. char., small 8vo, ff. 47 [No. 463]. 

360. no yOn Myo Nrdann nN (Title on cover, inside), beginning 
wanting; a. Fol. 2. mIoyn Nb; 6. Fol. 109. yow AXP ND; 
c. Fol. 175. DYD MY NOD pry; d. Fol. 195. wx mbpn mdds 
mwn; e. Fol. 221. ADIOn TD. 

With many marginal notes. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 232 [H. No. 18]. 

361. nrown wy=w [also styled n»I9n *>5y], by Moses Zaccuto ; 
fol. 47, }10tD for Passover ; fol. 48, noxn V’y Syn v1. 

[The 01237 *35y ‘dD is printed at the end of jy N3 WNd, Salonica, 


1755-] 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 48 [H. No. 27]. 


VI. 


POETRY. 


362. I. Poems by Judah al-Harizi, headed anto oN) OY 
naxdoa dy xd swe snDsnn DOD BYwoNA NAaNOD Pan Aa “aad 
niet. The following are the headings in which names of persons 
occur. Fol. 3 b¥, 7903 O°D2 “9 wean 4p Symw “9 ow Mey aber 
yoy wads my 332 yet 9 oy dyn wow Sy onam; fol. 4, Mwy 
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nond NBII HOY IAW yoOIwD pena; fol. 5, “9 Donn by MeN 
sayn pox de yowa ‘anyon ADY; ibid.y, we 73p omey mde 
bend won tais0 * xpire; ibid., spon * sey orn bp omy nde 
mp xvod; fol. 6, 03 5” osm by senor Sy omwy aden; 
ibid., ornmdw smppdy nb + onwy ndxr (Maimonides); ibid. 
(Tahkem., Mag., L); px * oO PT pny 93 ons “9b onwy vbw 
DBD *p91 OY M9 IMDS; ibid.y, nnden $7 DvD “9 wean dy med 
yx; fol. 7% (not identical with Tahkem., L), 9 swan dy mes 
“DEW jw ‘3 AD; fol. 8, we DAMA DWN oO Rd MeN 
ony; ibid., nyevp3a mppN pM Ay * ey we N32 Mwy Ad 
man; ibid.y, inva Do wo nyowws DRY! NYN EIN Mwy 
p’dow; ibid. ayye ody va wx mae new “9 wen by mey 
odi> pana; ibid. “1 yon wn ja * MeANA pH AY 9d snan2 
b> aviny; fol. 9, den one * Send Sap Sy onwy; ibid., nym 
sax nen “95 oy pb pinynd nan naa’ 200 wp Sxrnda 
ynndy vox pwn abs py ynpnyny nxt: on, refers evidently 
to Maimini’s Commentary on the Mishnah ; ibid., S"pD3 *npnym 
* ROY wen ors*DAD “xd wpm pwd dx any pwdp nrsia3n ATID TAD 
omen nbs py xd wnnden qos amend mm; ibid.y, my nK2 news 
spo J77 11055 + spay end any; fol. 10, MPT 9 Sy penra Mes 
payds apd pean; ibid”, nin sex mbapn poy Sy news ores 
Me mM MyINI; fol. rr, 2d ines HID “9 WIT Sy MreAN 
1". With many variations from the printed editions. 

II. Fol. 14. Moses b. Ezra, headed jn Sy, beg. “Ey mnN 3D 
(2 ll.); ibid. °> “Sy *spwMm InX ANw (2 11); ibid., JNM jR Ty jor 
(2 11.), followed by a piece in rhymed prose, beginning nbwrdins 
mNwNA Aye Kp ATA Sywa; ibid, yt Ady Onn nwoD by 
n’ndr nea jx3 ARDY; ibid. ros ONT Wwe OMI OR wNd 
snx min spp ‘nd ann; fol. 15%, headed nax3 pw AY ONS 
4”) syopn my oad phy nena ’o ainsd odwn swe 3; ibid., 
syam ydon 32 pop AIw Ayy; fol. 16, Sy napyn S23 bya nin 
73 WT ya moby ja nan spor owned pw spo dy a9 “5 Donn navn 
mayo pa mbwrdws apn wt yt pomon pp by ata ja andy 
sam yond avy spo bya $9” mt ya onzo *’n nave pn 9/7 wenn 
pywon ‘ae xdpwon pann ja pes andy 73 jpn mda yy ya an 
see 5”: xem 73 Hor pana Sy wpr pow “9 aan nodna 553 pnaion 
sapon ‘an eased san sod an im $7 e”aean Sy anspa pp 
moipn anawon wes a/abt xen 4p key VT Ow! IT PI TNA 72 NIN 
JON. DIYS I Se” NN 3 bw; ibid., [*]nxw IM WIA |W 
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nbyn Sw nena wpans A”aya een 4 99/9 oben ann a7 avi NT 
myoowoenp ndyvan sya (1504) Von nwa; ibid.¥, headed mt nx 
pn YS 137 BIA any NopA Ip nava ans ‘neyo; fol. 17, Wy 
4/2 HOY woxyd mpon AMD Tw IWR DWE) yIND ANN TY onNyD 
sex AD DNIA wRIa wy onm 9”: KOT; ibid., beg. wn pro md 
miayd (20 11.); fol. 18, beg. woway ma S¥> spn jor (10 Il.); ibid., 
nw 5x; ibid.y, headed Amdt pax aan Sy manpr wn mp ; fol. 19, 
headed nbwn ssywon nee inv nawa y73 ep and now aw 
andapa woe nxrinww; ibid.y, headed anspn by mn; fol. 20, 
headed pax “31 8) 76m NIM IDI aN by “x we MOWInA 3an> 
WYP IW) PARA Aypo inawr ww warn; fol. 21, Sy and mdw aw 
mom yp”) ‘o> nop by poimn 27 porn MmowAND pyIND An 
mV BT pasyo onon’ na 197 15 wad wap bm awn; ibid, Prose 
piece beg. wn ayy Sawn yord; fol. 23, beg. ndoy dx (15 11); 
ibid.*, beg. 73 Sx 19 (411); ibid., TBs DAN DT wd AND TY 
pho an odwo ixem prpyind one dyn ¢ + + pam nda nnn 
(28 11); fol. 24%, beg. 15x ww> DAMA DW (28 IL); fol. 25, TY 
may per dp pe woe omy xd rans peyaxnp ansn moa mby 
avp pro (ir Il); ibid.y, beginning no dx mayo mayo (40 11.) ; 
fol. 26%, xyo xd yn Syo smpn orn 13 Tha aNd swe ys 
"ox MD) DyI oy pr mand wy mx’ Dam pa weK (13 11); 
ibid., annxd amen mvp Vy (12 IL); fol. 27, beg. ‘ND Adp IND 
pmdy (8 1l.); ibid., swoNa y”2 prey “and won po ‘xd mow ey 
xo ww Snnm avd ox ann anos wrx mad wy pont yx 
sata orannd (24 11); ibid.y, mee dy womad Yon mew “and mby 
wx (20 Il); fol. 28, beg. AMBIT 1 poIN TWh (32 11); fol. 29, 
Piece in prose beg. myer jom my W335, Mose b. Ezra; fol. 31", 
Poem beg. exw jord mom 1225 (32 1.) ; fol. 32, headed am dy axp 
m3) PASI Ny nda wor WO WR yD (13 IL); ibid.y, beg. 13 ord 
(42 11.); fol. 33%, headed naaxy mna> ned nwo AY (35 11); 
fol. 35, beg. p18 D>5KN (56 1.) ; fol. 37%, AYA by, five epigrams ; 
fol. 38, headed O54 ndvox aINN DvD Minwd xdy (2 Il.); ibid. headed 
MII wy IOs) Hon wen yn Syo wn Owe “xd AND TY 
‘on yeyan by ovdadn many yon Sy ymandn, beg. avn ner HyDD 
103 (37 11); fol. 39, beg. OMANI PAN foro Tbr (22 IL); ibid.y, 
beg. 5x 22 Moy WN tom pyd (16 IL); fol. 40, beg. Tan 1235 
(25 11.); ibid.*, beg. mrinwa wo 199 (15 11); fol. 41, ovInN nde 
NUM IIT pow mamen “0 My Sy ya ANDI ynD MaMmNd mana 
monn ide (2 11.); fol. 41, beg. Pave Intp wR, M. b. E. (55 IL). 
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III. Fol. 42. Solomon b. Gabirol, beg. 193 ynon ober (17 11); 
ibid.Y, 1999 ov dy nbd errpn (18 Il); fol. 43, beg. odn *ByDI IN 
(39 IL); fol. 44, beg. wx mn (3 IL); beg. now 25 (21 11); 
ibid.¥, beg. YPN *ay (8 1l.); jm nowoN Eleazar hak-Kohén (8 11.) ; 
fol. 45, Now 3 dmx (33 Il); ibid.y, ands px ABDD9 Sx mad wes 
(6 11.); fol. 46, MSY AMP PNA WD (14 11); ibid., sEDM we 7d 
AN 93 (46 11); fol. 47, WYPI ND wry wIIN WIN (54 Il); fol. 48, 
Moses b. Ezra soyn snona med wes (20 11); ibid.y, wen 
mow pswd mana (55 11.); fol. 50, mImMpp Poor ‘yy nex (ro 11); 
ibid., oy xdv man own mivy (48 IL); fol. 51, 819 ANN MD 
wmidad (20 1.) ; ibid.v, pore awa ov 125 (15 11.); fol. 52, AID 
nam ania axdn nyy dy pond (44 11); fol. 53, D3 ‘DY! *ry 
y709 (11 IL); Poon pow vad :0”ann Sy (10 1.) ; ibid.v, sind xvD2 
mov sox 9/1 xder sat $2 $3 77 Hoy “an abawen ponn P ans3 
by Sei sim omar 4p stad napay (1287) 1” now DXB Wy3 ‘nDID3 
“EDD MRY MD WAY Sy ‘Dy IID AM Twa “dina NT ey 
mys moady ines ns ws 8 nsw AMA nara yaw *> ooxw xn 
inn sym saan pan Sy omstoyn pon pod we aaa pee ap anand 
sn asinad  snsanay ‘tn jnsd ap xin “en syaw xds ony ea 
wer sod mose onndew sy anads ane snyonr pays nye 
‘ymam (Ceuta) xnarpd sKpxy “7 pny? “1051 (Morocco) waprnd 3 
ndxw nnden ainp syn mn oy asinnd diy we ton naw onawn 
Aawnn pnop “nya awynn 5515 nappy 51 x”aen eden and 
onan ibs ana 5” p”annn any mbna ‘nxn, follows poem beg. 
stay ys Wwe “ay, after which he goes on as follows: (?) nw) 
yay Sy DoD DvD wn Nd) DAI snow” ONAN ‘nIwY ‘ny 
nsinaa ‘nay ws ‘on any mbaw nawn swam odw andynan 
m’nanp xSand ‘NN! OIA OIA WI TDN NWR Nk NIA een 
sndinn edi yao aye en noxdow nya py psoxn adpenn ibn 
by ambynd snueni > spow ap tar nbn ads ona *nynw xbs odin aa 
ww IND Ty ID. 

IV. Fol. 54. Judah Hallevi tabxd px (see Luzatto, Diwan, 
fol. 127); MDD9 oY (ibid., fol. 3°); ibid., D2 1D93N Nya Wx AN, 
beg. ova” 353 3399 (3 11); ibid., AT ON MAT Nya ION Mm, beg. 
poo 353 pyns (4 11.); ibid., dnxd HoO22 MOD) Ny TON AN, beg. npn 
sn 5xb pwn (16 1l.); fol. 55, headed mony 5x anvyd ansi, beg. 
yoy My (30 1l.); fol. 56, headed m'ya5N DIN3, beg. oD’ wan b 
(40 l.); ibid.Y, beg. p32 WwWK Dn DYN Nd (see Ginzé Oxford, 
fol. 42, 9 ll); fol. 57%, beg. nyor YyN J2 (5 11); ibid., beg. jor 
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“x2 Pyn (33 IL); fol. 58, beg. ooh ‘MM WI Phy (34 11); 
fol. 59, beg. 19197 ON (20 IL); ibid.¥, beg. qwa¥a wn'sw jn nsy 
(411); fol. 60, beg. ‘325 yow “an yows (5 Il.); ibid., sw %> nn 
(2 1); ibid., headed 9’r pny “and ormdw ’25 ona, beg. md" pax 
np Ann (32 1); ibid.v, oon wim (4 11). 

V. Fol. 61. py ww> (see Senior Sachs, nodw wy, fol. 22); 
fol. 62, nny “n3 (ibid., fol. 11); fol. 63, headed Zand mbw se 
span Serow, beg. in nvaydn (see Dukes, awip dma, p. 17); fol. 64%, 
pyma3 503 na x9 ‘er (31 IL); fol. 65, headed “snd (dirge) HAND 
psn md wry pn, beg. kwon xd mM (7 11); ibid., headed AAD 
ayy mown Sy moby “and, beg. Sena on Seb ome saw (74 IL); 
fol. 67, headed ‘nam ‘ay Spero ind nwyw nab: avn 77 amd nen 
sox vsy ny 55 Sy vas om Sed, beg. na werd sw vada son 
(39 11.); fol. 68, headed "/’no23 Wt pt Adysn Dann pp Wwe AYP 
(1497) 7350 nay Seno misden town wan by andr een yor 
pm mays my (49 11); fol. 69, headed p71 pannd jor dy andn 
invA oo inv mayien midnn $5 mena spo A’nbdr Seana ae 
Ax yo insoyr Sym wa wi tbiwden, beg. 1225 pow pna Aan jor 
(130 IL, see ona “yi, II, fol. 70); fol. 72, headed "p05 pod 
5”> ornan, beg. sy2n 5x (2 11.), referring to the number of lines of 
the preceding poem ; ibid., »3w yo (2 Il.); ibid., whe ford (2 11); 
ibid.Y, headed Sxsa938 pny? p77 J3y3n 3A Tenwon awn dy pp Iw 
sewn xd pry Spynd v’nbr sanon, beg. nae” max naK (45 11); 
fol. 73%, headed jnd dpemd 5”: isn pny “and wyow nawd Anion 
sniy inex, beg. mdS» sy (acrost. Isaac b. Jacob hak-Kohén, 
24 ll.); fol. 74, headed pan nayo dy Sma ya pre epps jax ppn 
(1577) Y5em nwa ‘ned mesa non jo y’3 mda andes “an 
moa bem a”> sxc axn ap Sy mpd vrya awd, beg. aay 
poya (4 IL); ibid.*, headed mo saynd wan Syn yn xy’ p> “ane 
onan ide insyo by ppm; ibid., orem nd ‘pn DNA Ww nN ONp) 
nds ivy Sy ppm 427 yn NOE AMD ATA PY TeX IL propa 
onan; ibid., jas Sean panna nap nayo dy, beg. daa wa 525; 
fol. 75, OX AD AIwN AwK nay dy AMD ‘nnd net (4 IL); ibid., 
rONTNP pio ‘nnd nanw mayo dy (2 Il); ibid, wax mayo dy 
werona omar ‘nn nbyn (4 11); ibid. aan nex nayo dyn (2 11); 
ibid.¥, 15m apy’ “9 NEYIA DNA Nayn dyn (2 11); ibid., wde nay 
(611); ibid, newer py y’2 "a7 Seow ‘nn pry dy (2 IL); fol. 16, 
Piece in prose, beg. nbs pny wow, breaks off after fol. 80; fol. 81, 
blank. 
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“VI. Fol. 82. Headed myn nypa (#)15 smn, beg. sayp yr xd *D 
m“y¥P, rhymed prose; ibid., Several epigrams of Abraham b. Ezra ; 
ibid.¥, M23 NYP 13.7 WEN) OSA Mawa 7D|dd sn, beg. Dena mp 
yoyo 33 (11 1.); fol. 84, xp Sean “and, beg. 12 mt VI (4 11.) ; 
ibid.’, headed “; (sic) mam “¥’nd 5”t awtinds 4) pry “an ndew ome 
abr paxd, beg. > anna ye naxdn; ibid., dy (sic) Avan “3 em 
pen wan *p, beg. wn Dx; ibid., pny’ 13~M, beg. ondn PN; 
ibid., map dy mt pny’ “an ans) mnt “9 THD AP TNs, beg. Seno 
my 93; fol. 85, headed 9” »xm a5 ne dy Sypaa 4p andy “and, 
beg. Sam) py am wy 133 (4 IL, cf. Shire Shl.); fol. 86, headed 
sen arid indy nos 3”ain vayn pas nat xsi 57 penn /5, beg. 
mex mor panby sind; fol. 88%, Solom. b. Gab., beg. pox poss xd 
snydin ‘Sy (10 IL); fol. 89%, headed nbp inva vaxd 47 Sem “and 
syn, beg. mon. ny 7 (6 11); fol. 90%, Wn Noy 3 pynw “and 
% swe p’avnn’p AID3, beg. NNWM) pon TDNXD np; fol. 92%, ppn 
Yr oennds nw ‘an eK Anew At Aap nayo dy jax; fol. 93, 
y”> wyxp moby “an navn Sy; ibid, “and odsan nom mayo by 
wad myo; ibid.v, Ime wy pe mm nowA md D229 9? y”aKIA 
new pana +++ mops naa 1d pom xd wn ana andr pret op 
sox nay 57 yarn ea wy ndy. 

VII. Fol. 94. Moses b. Ezra, epigrams; ibid.¥, ww mn wxd 
yswo xem pays ousnda ini ovenpr pny’, beg. in ndy oN; fol. 95, 
ayinn 5x pny “and mn, followed by many more; fol. 102, Abr. 
b. Ezra (attrib.) 57 pan ovpy 3, beg. AY pR IMI NYDD; 
ibid., headed 15D new Sy) Anon 35m nawa, beg. AN Ad 
xen py “dy; fol. 103%, bw awa a’abr xen pa 9 390 om 
15a, beg. DIN WN; fol. 1047, headed 3py “In DNA 3w IwND 
pannd imbapr inrnym aawn Sys p’pa naa xos Sy 57 wena 
er wy owe awypn nar nad pain nse ond minady ann 
4p a»senndsx aw “9 ponn, beg. 722 O'DNNP ON (4 I1.); fol. 105, 
eM yor nw nny xin oa xan 6 non nD 73 Sew “am, 
beg. "r 225 npa ON (5 1l.); ibid.y, nbyon ponnd oransn nenn3a 
swe nan a’xdt gery ae yt adyn ween mbar ia mda ‘ans 
nnp “7 moby ‘ns nbyn ponn; ibid, 7 Sa mad andy “and an; 
ibid., ¥72 wen’ 47 ADI “an Dd AM; ibid., +o mdm “an ney TwR aN 
ow (3 1l.). Here the MS. breaks off. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 105 [H. No. 318]. 

863. Letters and poems, by Benveniste b. Labi, Solomon Bonfed, 

Solomon Dafieira ; fol. 76, Letters, by Baruch Almosnino ; fol. 100, 
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mnain, by Solomon Carcassoni; fol. 101%, Letters, by Solomon b. 
Josef yon to his master Solomon b. Josef Zakkith ; fol. 103, ndxv, 
by a later hand, see HCat., p. 42. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 108 [H. No. 242]. 

364. 1. swan pw “5D, Hai Gasn’s ethical poem, beg. dan x 
‘23 (printed). 

2. Fol. 7. \D2 nayp “aD, by Josef Ezobi, copied from the 
édition (Venice), 1578. 

3. Fol. 12. a. Poems, by Meir pyazne (acrostic, fol. 14), 1816 ; 
b. Fol. 16%. Poem, by Ibn Ezra, beg. Dipon NIN +N. 

4. Fol. 20%. Novellae on Megillah, Pesihim. 

5. Fol. 42. More poems. After fol. 48 seven leaves have been 
torn out; ff. 49-95, blanks; fol. 96, Notice about the death of the 
writer's father, 10 Sivan, 5539 (1779), of Josef Gedaliah, the 24th 
of the same month, and of Hayyim Gedaliah, 1806. 

Modern Orient. curs. char., ramo, ff. 106 [H. No. 268]. 

365. 1. OND ADDY, by Qalonymos b. Qalonymos (printed). 

2. Fol. r1¥. Dyan NW ANA nm, by Judah b. Shabbethai, 
begins wth the poem (printed). 

3. Fol. 23. Dwsn by *yosnow, Poems in Hebrew and Italian. 

4. Fol. 26. Poem, beginning np mby mow ox 'D Nay ON 
nap mdy. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 26 [H. No. 373]. 

366. Secular poems by an unknown poet. The beginning is 
missing. 

I. Fol. 1. Headed mindn sw (see J. Q. R., vol. XII, p. 138); 
fol. 2%, aby mand qian ded wey (3 11): ibid. +o wx mMayd 
mnbs awe (2 11); fol. 3, "wt 5x ww (7 IL); ibid, pm aw 
mdinan mdyn ody mands pwn nnpd swoon (4 11); fol. 4, 
pynn 37D (11 11); ibid., (2) ay Sem prawn oynrd (4 11); 
ibid.Y, oarman (4 1.); may nw (5 IL); fol. 6, ROY W’sADA Np 
‘nary (26 11); fol. 7, oO OMON SaDD) AD OMNTON sry 4 
(4 Il.) ; ibid.y, Seovn poy my xd pwr Ta nN (9 IL, verses 3-5 
acrost. nw); ibid., acrost. on2D; fol. 10, 5x 73 Awe OYA Nyda 
say ox app Sy yayys 23 Twn, in prose, beg. “pbun UN nend ; 
fol. 13, headed “wx mtvona ‘nn Sx nainy ov Sips mindy mp 
$y any yey tonp yao mona 1325 x27 Wwe jor by n2a0 ABN 
> an yaw Rem Mya panne pas; ibid., ani, in 
prose with four lines of poetry in the middle; fol. 15, headed nNt 
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wnbse ma prand Aan myn, beg. 1m Sx 193 (17 IL); ibid., headed 
a anand apn iosy Wwe x”p bx ww, beginning ovnN N32 ADP 
(411); fol. 16, headed namiop nnsin mx) AMR Ay Aen ONN, 
beg. "mw "np (3 Il.); fol. 17, headed pnwv3a ATNwen Awe wh AT 
8'21p3; fol. 18, headed n3DNn bx p’a5yn ond (9 ll.) ; fol. 19, headed 
pynaxan pvnn day mndd» (Prato) wx ya AMIa5 Ad add ayp 
DDN oss ON wow ody Jwn *> DVINID; fol. 18", Poem 
(15 ll.) in vindication of the study, directed against Solomon b. 
Addereth (printed J.Q.R., l.c.); fol. 20, naan 19 WY, beg. Ww “WOID 
mean noon (7 IL); fol. 21, "we sere Sener wow eapan enn de ey 
say pea Ns Av at ad) Wo sx21 AY ving dan saw 55 Sx 
“xd wn yen Ad moa me yd wi nsayon > indaed 
yy AN mM awA amany Nd wow ved DW, beginning 1w ‘D WN 
(19 ll); fol. 22, ov dyer ‘nm nyt swe oy nan yn xyre Sy ap 
mapa by menwon (6 1l.), referring to a plague which raged in 
Florence in 1539; fol. 23, headed Sxyowr ‘a9 aby bx aw 
+++ a5und Sao swe not (4 IL); ibid.¥, headed nada Apr andn 
mbua (8 IL); fol. 24, 209 seat Sener ow swe atda wen be ow 
(11 11); ibid.v, headed mind Tap wx meynE ADD nDdy dx VY 
43) van 25> Sioxd nea and rapa 73 Syn diab ymvor 531 aa ; 
fol. 27%, Ro Sxwa NPI WNT NIwa Wy (2 IL); fol. 30, Ww 
ian pny’ pas dy (acrost.). 

IL. Fol. 32. Headed onnax yw dx nawn, beginning ANI DI 
MAX ‘DY ANID WA (20 IL); ibid.*, ANDI AIWwH, beginning \yow 
~y "TD. 

A later copy of the poem, fol. 18 (inverted) is to be found at the 
end of the volume. 

Ital. curs. char., 16mo, ff. 40 [H. No. 178]. 

367. yd mxn onpy 32 “HD, Letters and poems, by Josef 
b. Judah pret, in Ferrara, collected by his son Shealtiel. At the 
head the following poem :— 


oxrys man Mn ANS pinay xpap pwd ayd3 

psa wy? wor dad moy dip. 13 mis ney 

on” a oo pin b>) pap saa pyn dab 

mnay 22 xad aN ty ym wat wd mM 
This is followed by a short introduction by the compiler. The 


work is divided into five sections : 
I, Fol. 5. Letters to Benjamin b. Jeqithiel of Corinaldo; various 
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letters and invitations, signed nbyonpor, to R. Isaiah b. Nissim, 
and Mordecai b. Mordecai; fol. 22, Letter, written at x8 (Oria 4), 
to Benjamin Corinaldo on the occasion of the marriage of the 
latter's daughter Abigail; fol. 23, Poem, beginning npn 39 53 dy 
yews ‘pa; ibid.v, Headed yn 5°55, beginning rawpn nds nine 
JnI Nvw; fol. 24, Wedding poems in honour of his relatives Isaac 
b. Zerahyah Zark; Menahem b. Moses *y*wxn, son-in-law of R. 
Nathan, called Bonvino; Mordecai of Monselice b. Judah Nehemiah 
(fol. 26); Solomon b. Isaac of noNxnd; his pupil Jeqithiel b. Isaac 
Finzi; fol. 31, Poem in honour of the circumcision of Benjamin 
b. Mordecai ‘ywynn ; Poem sent to Josef b, Judah 775 (Ferrer) 
in Ancona, 

II. Fol. 39. Headed mmx p> amby mawm, Letters of con- 
dolence to Jacob b. Moses and his brother Judah; Solomon b. 
Josef ay; Josef b. Josef Kohén; Joab; Menahem b. Judah of 
Jerusalem; his son Shealtiel; epitaphs on m3°""p, the wife of 
Abigedor of the family p-wy; Donna, the daughter of Solomon 
Hisdai; Maledictory distich on the death of m*dwbdan (x00) 
mbyox ‘op, who had caused a conflagration in Ancona, as 
follows :— 


mos aor $e pw ns732 0 Oe) NON WR Own ROD 
set Nad TUN PD) Sano mn Sax qxbo iow 


Fol. 53. Dirge on the death of Moses b. Eliezer; of Stella Finzi, 
at the request of Mordecai Finzi, in order to give comfort to her 
son David b. Jeqithiel ; on Dulcinea (}*D5y1), mother of his daughter- 
in-law; on AYM"Pd, wife of Obadiah and mother of Sarah, written 
on behalf of m5", wife of Jeqiithiel b. Nataniel ; fol. 58, In memory 
of R. Hayyim b. Jéhanan; of R. Samuel xp" Marsiniano, who 
died on the road between A529 and No BDdN; on Menahem b. 
Abigedor. 

III. Fol. 62. Headed apm ine saind mower aAmne mvdem 
AMID ws HDD yy2; Recommendations for Jacob Usque 
("an wNpPwN), dated Iyydr, 5198 (April, 1438); a certain Meir 
(1436), and several women to the communities of Mantua, and 
to a certain Isaac b. Isaac in Recanate; Meshullam b. Menahem ; 
a certain Moses; Aaron b. Moses (fol. 79); Jehiel b. Nathaniel ; 
Josef b. Mordecai of Symwyn. 

IV. Fol. 89. Headed jnoy xwoy mnxy nanxd aes nyaam 
need wee par werd en pa yop tn Synnd; Poetic addresses (verse 
and rhymed prose) to the author's brother-in-law Judah txip; 
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Isaac b. Solomon of Bologna; Isaac b. Elijah and Samuel of 
wey; Jehiel b. Mattathias of Pisa; by Shém Tob of } Hd, 
sent to Josef Zarq from Bologna to Ferrara; to Samuel 33:3 b. 
Josef on his arrival from \ON2by, near Pisa, Passover, 5175 (1415); 
Jacob b. Solomon b. Mattathias; Joshua of poonn, composed 
during a journey from Ancona to Recanate ; Josef b. Judah Ferrer ; 
Enlubel Gracian ; Jonathan b. Joshua of prune ; Solomon b. Josef ; 
Dame Encontinella (nbwnpox); Judah b. Benjamin; Elijah b. 
Menahem; Mordecai Finzi; Solomon b. Samuel, and Jacob 
b. Jeqiithiel, of Toscanella; Poem, by Vidal b. Benveniste in 
Saragossa :— 


vrnw noi Ams Mins ANY 


wy "233 “WNON AAMT WN 
moana ery neyo dy 
wy 1238) DAI DPD ypan 
xd Je ANDY 
wey pra inoxdp ads 


followed by various imitations by the author; to Mordecai Finzi 
with a present; to Josef Hezekiah b. Moses; on behalf of Isaac 
Finzi to his brother-in-law, Menahem of Corinaldo, accompanying 
a gift of phylacteries; to En Mas‘id b. Janah in Ferrara ; to Isaac 
Latif in Modena; Exchange of ditties with Jacob of Toscanella ; 
Elijah b. Menahem; Leon; Judah x17 b. Benjamin of Legnano ; 
Letter to his brother Shealtiel, and the latter’s son Astruc Shealtiel, 
sent through another nephew, called Judah b. Zerahyah; to Josef 
b. Josef Kohén; on behalf of Nathan, called Bonvino, sent to 
Mordecai of Celone on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
to Josef b. Hayyim; to his son Isaac in Ancona; Letter by 
Menahem of Judah in Jerusalem; to Benjamin Nathaniel b. Mordecai 
xpyn; to David b. Abraham (the martyr, wpm pn); Short 
poem to his sons Isaac and Judah; to David b. Abraham, when 
leaving Recanate for 11D; 022 (Bonhomme) Josef Benveniste 
Sih Wik; Judah b. Solomon Hisdai ; his brother Isaac b. Zerahyah ; 
his pupil Jeqiithiel b. Isaac Finzi, followed by a quatrain by the 
latter; Letter to Benjamin b. Solomon of Pesaro in Legnano; 
to Joab b. Jehiel of Modena ; (fol. 150) Benjamin b. Menahem Finzi ; 
Solomon called jot, followed by various other letters and addresses. 
The end is wanting. The author wrote between the years 1419 and 
1456 in Padua, Cinto, Recanate, and Mantua. Fol. 59, by a later 
VOL. XIV. 3F 
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hand, recommendation of Isaac Blum, signed Mattathias Levi. 
On the fly-leaf the following rhymes :— 


x35 Ob YD IN“NYD AY by ynnpa nxn sna dp 
sax Sax yo xd 0b sow may wee avn ow 05 appa Sew 


Censor: Domenico Ierosolimitano. 
Owners: Solomon b. Nathanael; Abraham moxvdip; Jacobo 
. el Comeno. 
Ital., Gk. and Rabb. char., poems vocalized, 16mo, ff. 171 [H. 
No, 231]. 

368. Poems: a. Elegies, 1. Isaac b. Shésheth on the destruction 
of the Temple, beg. 12°M'310) 12°NIN TR (88 ll.) ; 2. Josef b. Haqqaddsh 
(the martyr) Abraham Almosnino on the same subject, beg. N28 
*‘a¥ N wy (acrostic, 30 ll.) ; 3. Abraham by b. Isaac Hasid on the 
same subject, beg. ‘3¥ ndmad yon (alphabetical, with acrostic, 
43 11); 4. beg. 25 yarna pry (27 11); 5. beg. ana pry (32 11). 
b. Fol. 8. 1. MPN, beg. Mp "31NN (10 I1.); 2. beg. xm API MK (4 11); 
3. beg. 1 “I (5 IL); 4. beg. DY TN (5 IL); 5. headed pnw TY 
ona, beg. ow Vor Nand ny AD (8 IL); 6. beg. >” TT. 
ce. Fol. 9. Eliah Hallévi, 1. beg. pwn ws (2 Il.); 2. beg. winen ON 
mAnw AwNN (acrost., 19 ll.); 3. Eight short poems, the last being 
an acrostic of four lines. d, Fol. rot. Poem in Portuguese (). 
e. Thid.Y 1. byw wop "(3 11); 2. headed nbnna 9”t pans ww 
mend wana, beg. nwD NI AN AWK DD (5 I1.); 3. headed 
5” Serpe xan xd, beg. wipp NBD yoT NNN 9 (7 I1.); 4. beg. 
Wik MNT (5 11.) ; 5. Poem of four lines written on the left margin, 
beginning illegible. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 10 [H. No. 322]. 

369. a, Divan of Solomon b. Meshullam Dafieira. 

6. Fol. 61. Poems from another copy of the same work ; fol. 63, 
Letter to Anselmo (En Solomon) Haninai, signed Solomon b, 
Reuben Bonfed ; fol. 64, Letter to Jacob Alablag. 

¢. Fol. 71. Elegy on the death of a certain Solomon,.and other 
poems, 

Ital. Rabb, char., r2mo (after ff. 13, 15, and 53, lacunae), ff. 80 

[H. No. 340]. 

370. bxiny ad nian, The Maqamas of Immanuel b. Solomon, 
modern copy by Zebi Hirsch b. Mordecai Brandes, 10 Tammiz, 
5647 (1787), in Amsterdam. 

Modern squ. and Rabb, char., fol., ff. 130 [H. No. 118]. 
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371, Letters and poems, beginning (25 leaves) missing. 

I. a, The author of the first group was probably called David, 
as may be gathered from a poem (fol. 1‘), which is preceded by 
the words 3175 “nm Vw. This is followed by letters to Josef and 
Judah Benveniste; b. Fol. 2. Letters by Judah Zarqé to Josef b. 
Jahya, Josef Hallevi, Hayyim 5nd, Josef pron, Josef Benveniste ; 
¢. Fol. 10. Hayyim 5px to Judah Sarfathi, and the latter's 
reply; d. Fol. 11. Eliezer Shimedni to Meir Kapsali; e, Fol. 12. 
Josef Taitasiq to Meir Benveniste and Isaac Abravanel; jf. Fol. 
13. Judah *DNEON to Samuel 5y3y; g. Fol. 14%. Solomon Hallévi 
to Solomon b. Yahya; A, Fol. 15. Benjamin Hallévi to Josef b. 
Leb; ¢. Fol. 15%. Elijah Obadiah to Jacob Benveniste ; j. Fol. 167. 
Letters by Solomon b. n= (Halberstam, 7p), (fol. 19%) to Isaac 
Abravanel. 

II. Fol. 24. a. Letters by Solomon Dafieira; }. Fol. 27. By 
Isaac b. Shésheth; c¢. Fol. 28. mp, by Mordecai Jishaqi, sent to 
Judah Benveniste; d. Fol. 31. Solomon Dafieira to Meir p»ndx 
and R. Jihanan, and various poems sent to Shém Tob "won; 
e. Fol. 38°. Letters and poems by Abraham py'x Hallévi; to Crescas 
b. Shésheth; f£ Fol. 5o0v. ny‘dn, by Solomon Lévi, sent to wyw*n 
Don Solomon (Dafieira?), to Josef Hallévi; g. Fol. 55’. Letters 
by Judah (Zarq6) to Josef Yahya and Josef Hallévi, identical with 
I, 6; h. Fol. 59. Poems by Solomon Dafieira; i. Fol. 73. n¥o, 
by Vidal b. Labi, sent to Zerahyah Hallévi; dirges on the death of 
Moses Yahya and other persons; poem sent to Shem Tob Syytx ; 
k. Fol. 88. Josef Benveniste to David b, Al Tabib (see fol. 7°); 
I. Fol. 89. Letters by Benveniste b. Labi. 

III. Fol. 98. a. Continuation of above; 6. Fol. 106. Letters by 
Solomon b. Reuben Bonfed to 25x ypx(?), warning him against 
the writings of a certain nv". This is followed by a poem on the 
same subject; c. Fol. 1117. Letters and poems by Solomon Ben- 
veniste; d. Fol. 111’. Letters by Benveniste b. Labi; ¢. Fol, 124. 
Poems by Vidal Benveniste; f. Fol. 129. Poems by Moses 1x173. 

IV. Fol. 136. Fragment of a Commentary on Gen., ch. xli. For 
many pieces of II and III, see No. 363, 

Span, curs. char., ff. 136, 137, later hand, ff. 21-33, blanks, after 
fol. 61, lacuna; ff. 137 [H. No. 243]. 

872. Simha Qalonymus’ poem nd nnn in form of a dialogue 
between Sada and yr in four parts, 1. nen Sy mpywx; 2. RN 
yor; 3. ow 22 5am; 4. »y2 pon. 

Modern squ. char., 4to, ff. 96 [H. No. 177]. 
3F2 
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873. Poems by Menahem js'¥p, 1. Sonnet beginning on3p vend 
py’ mma; 2. (fol. 2) headed sn ‘3yd dip ynn yrdy, beg. nraa10n 
Seno Sn NDS; 3. (fol. 2%) headed “*nyo pap my AN NED poo 
pap prnind ry »y, beg. ton ayia deed ao Jee; 4. (fol. 3) headed 
syyno> po mys poop aynnd op ods 233, beg. dy max py spp 
03; 5. (fol. 4) beg. soya AbD ovyya sW29; 6. (ibid.) headed 
anda pn kin SYM pT Naw P2009 May 3d, beg. wena pan pd 
wrt; 7. (ibid.”) headed many Sp> nny par dip jn, beg. opin sup 
pypn pix “Ny; 8. (ibid.) headed “30 AMT “ID dip, beg. 55 NBT 
noon ‘3¥ wa; 9. (fol. 5) headed oxxwD onyt3a mibdn sp 
pny) OwD OMX O97, beg. 1H SawNa yee; 10. (ibid.y) 
headed way 535 Sm wha nx, beg. and nowy ann cn xd; 
11. (fol. 6) beg. "tw Sy2 ay owd; 12. (ibid.) headed jm dn 
1129 Town dx yt, beg. (?) awn xdn yt yp noon. 

Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 6 [H. No. 206]. 

374. onan, G. E. Lessing’s Drama Die Juden, translated into 
Hebrew, by Zebi Eliezer Teller in nboxn. With dedication to Sir 
Moses Montefiore. 

Written 1874. 
German curs. char., small 8vo, ff. 57 [No. 496]. 

375. ™3n3 2 Wwp, Hebrew translation of L. Philipsohn’s tragedy, 
Die Enitthronten, by Zebi Eliezer Teller in Botushan. With 
dedication to Sir Moses Montefiore (printed). 

German curs. char., small 8vo, ff. 128 [No. 494]. 

376. nen “by Sew nynwn, “La Betulia liberata, opera 
dramatica de s™ Pietro Malatesta,” translated into Hebrew by 
David ‘wan (Franco) Mendez. Preface dated 1791. Fol. 8, 
myo20n, by Daniel d’ Asivido, Leb j13%, David Meldola, after 
which follows a poem with a poetic reply, and by Hayyim Binger. 
The Hebrew version.of the drama is written on alternate leaves 
with the Italian original. 

Large modern curs. char., 12mo, ff. 65 [H. No. 84]. 

877. 1. Yw2 PD DDN, Treatise on the art of poetry by 
Joshua b. Israel Benveniste, composed at the request of Abraham 
b. Josef hal-Lévi in Constantinople in the year 5395 (1635). 

2. Fol. 21. Jacob Roman's list of metres, styled pwn ‘soy Syp 
mayor ey Spey yond ovsayn own. The author counts 
fifty-one different metres (Steinschneider, Jew. Lit., p. 152, ascribes 
to him fifty-two), each of which is illustrated by a quotation. 
A list of Hebrew, Arabic, and Italian technical terms is added. 
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At the end the copyist calls attention to the same author’s work 
Spero vom. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 25 [H. No. 119]. 


378. Poems by Menahem Noveira, in honour of Judah Hayyim 
Rocca (mppin), Venturina Ghirondi, and Isaac and Mordecai 
Ghirondi. 

Written Verona, Shebat, 5526 (1766). Autograph. 
Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 6 [H, No. 400]. 


379. pty ‘nat, Two poems by Mattathias b. Mazzal b. Elijas of 
Alessandria, on the occasion of bringing a Torah scroll into the 
Synagogue in Casale in the year 1751 (”’/"wn). 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 4 [H. No. 313]. 


880. ‘217 ny, Bridal poem by Absalom, written for the wedding 
of Gabriel Israel Josef Hayyim Triesti, leo praising the house of 
Gabriel b. Jacob Triesti. 


Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 5 [No. gor]. 


8381, poinon pid, Elegy by Joshua Josef b. David Levi on the 
death of the Sdfér Moses Levi 8 in Venice, who was buried in 
Tebéth, 5467 (1707). Fol. 2 gives the names of the members of 
the Mahamad, and other prominent persons of the Jewish Com- 
munity. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 17 [H. No. 379]. 


8382. Poems by Daniel Belilios with illuminated title-page. 
Ital. squ. char., 4to, ff. 16 [H. No. 306]. 


383. pwn «7, Dictionary of rhymes by Hayyim ‘yn in 
alphabetical arrangement. 
Owner: S... b, Israel (outside cover). 
Ital. curs. char., qto, ff. 36 [H. No. 397]. 


384. Poems, prescriptions and aphorisms, compiled by Reuben 
b. (1193) Jacob. The name occurs also in the opening poem, 
which begins nosna DY>Ss wo Ons wh. 

Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 24 [No. 457]. 


885. Mose, Episches Gedicht von H. Moritz Rappoport, in five 
parts. 
Large 4to, ff. 84 [No. 530]. 


886. Poems by Moses Hayyim 13'ppiD, commenced in Ellul, 
5538 (1778); author’s autograph. 
Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 50 [H. No. 199]. 
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387. wpm nano dy wysw pdin, Dramatic poems by Mattathias 
Nissim Tirni of Pesaro, 1770 to 1772, prefaced by Efraim Josef 
b. David Rimini. 

4to, ff. 84 (and 39 blanks) [H. No. 203]. 

388. Poem by Elias Aaron Lattes, celebrating the gift of a scroll 
of the Law by Isaac Jonah Giron, and his son Judah Israel, to the 
Synagogue in Casale in the year 1820. 

4to, ff. 6 [H. No. 374]. 

389. Wedding poem in celebration of the marriage of Moses 
David b. Efraim Nahmani with Rachel, daughter of Solomon 
Kohén ‘p32, by Samuel b. Moses Kohén, Leghorn, 1821. 

Large squ. char., ato, ff. 3 [H. No. 364]. 

390. Poem dedicated to Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, headed 
mbyo wd nban yw, by Josef Joel Rivlin, accompanied by an 
autograph letter from the author. The poem is an acrostic on the 
names “WHHI9 NNT Aw. 

Large squ. char., 4to, ff. 11 [No. 485]. 

391. pry may wran mdan ww, Address and poem in memory of 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s journeys to the East, by Judah b. David b. 
Aaron hal-Lévi, called Leib Laser in Przemysl (Galicia), 1865. 

Curs. and squ. char., 8vo, ff. 19 [No. 481]. 

392. nanan ds, containing two poetic addresses to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, a. ndan nyyn, by Isaac Aryeh Leb Gelberg (father), of 
Kamianka in Galicia ; 6. (fol. 11) p»iyd ‘ay, by Sebi Hirsch Gelberg 
(son), 7 Kislév, 5630 (1870). 

Large curs. char., 8vo, ff. 14 [No. 483]. 

393. n“*in “wv, Poem in honour of Sir Moses Montefiore, com- 
posed by Mendel Lindo, and presented by the members of the 
congregation of Keidani and environs, 14 Iyyar, 5606 (1846). 
Pasted on fly-leaf, nyn7 nn, poem by Solomon Salmon b. Judah 
Leb in Wilna. 

Squ. char., 4to, ff. 6 [No. 476]. 

394. Poem presented to Sir Moses Montefiore, by the m™3n 

mdi 31 ALN, in Praga (May 19, 1846) 
Curs. char., 4to, ff. 2 [No. 486]. 

395. ndy jan, Poetic account of the Damascus blood accusation, 
composed by Elijah Mordecai Werbel, Professor of Hebrew in 
Odessa, for the hundredth anniversary of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
birthday, and presented by the son of the author. On the fly-leaf, 
German title. 

German curs. char., 8vo, ff. 25 [No. 479]. 
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306. ndbpni “vy, Poem and prayer in celebration of Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s return from Russia, by Abraham (autograph). 
Modern Orient. curs. and squ. char., 8vo, ff. 7 [No. 468]. 
397. Another copy of the same work (autograph). 
ff. 7 [No. 469]. 

398. ndnn “wv, Poem in honour of Sir Moses Montefiore’s visit 
to Jerusalem in the year 1875, by Israel Simmon Schajin. Many 
letters gilt, and the pages with coloured borders. 

Large Orient. curs. char., 16mo, ff. 10 [No. 484]. 

399. }'0°2 NXwWH pny’ nw, Poem celebrating the return of Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore from Damascus, by Isaac Benjamin 
Wolf Alschwanger, in Tauroggen, 1846. 

Modern German squ. char., 8vo, ff. 17 [No. 493]. 

400. D295 423, Poems by Jacob Hallévi Sappir in Jerusalem, 

in honour of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. 
4to, ff. 13 [No. 490}. 

401. xaYpoND nwo mynd sy, Poem, accompanied by an 
English letter, and the pen and ink etching of a tree, by Moses 
Sachs of Meiningen in Jerusalem. 

8vo, ff. 5 [No. 542]. 

402. myo ‘bx, Elegy on the death of Lady Montefiore, by 

Jomtdb Spitz in Prague. 
4to, ff. 2 [No. 491]. 

403. nyown dy nyz0d, Poem by Aaron Masliah b. Jeremiah 

Romanini, in honour of Sir Moses Montefiore, 1857. 
4to, ff. 25 [No. 489]. 


VII. 
GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 


GRAMMAR. 


404. pips No’, by Abraham b. Ezra, beginning with a rhymed 
riddle of nine lines. The solution of the latter is given on the 
fly-leaf by Simha Pinsker (copyist?), who also provided the collation 
with other MSS. on the margin. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 17 [H. No. 316]. 

405. Profet Diran’s aX nwyo (printed), modern copy by 

B. Goldberg, finished 6 Shebat, 5614 (1854), in Paris. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 50 [H. No. 2]. 
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406. 1, NPD ‘oy Nyp, Treatise on the accents by Judah’ b. 
Bal‘im (printed, see Bacher, Monatsschr., 1885, p. 468). 

2. Fol. ro. Np) “yw, Treatise on Phonology, ending ‘eyo spp 
DTN wr ni. 

3. Fol. 21. Jacob Tam’s poem on the accents (printed), 


Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 23 [H. No. 180]. 


407. 1. ov pw, Grammatical treatise by Solomon b. Abba 
Mari Jarhi (see WCat., No. 1486, and HB., VIII, p. 27). Italian 
words used occasionally, 

2. Fol. 17%. Benjamin b. Judah’s Introduction into the Study of 
Grammar (printed, cf. Moses Qamhi’s yon»). 

Owner: 8, D. Luzatto (No. 86). 
Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 29 [H. No. 181], 


408, ;7p97 "aD, by Moses han-Naqdan of London (printed). 


German curs, char., 8vo, ff. 21 [H. No. 102]. 


409. Grammatical work, beginning with the words 925 AnD. 
The printed editions (Constantinople, 1515, and Venice, 154§) are 
minus the rhymes which divide the chapters. On the other hand, 
the chapter on nya3710 nip (ed. Ven., fol. 117°) is not to be found 
in the MS., neither are the rhymes, ibid., fol. 128%, and all that 
follows after them, On the cover the work is erroneously styled 
wrpn by oni nw. The author’s name seems to have been David 
(see No. 410°). 

Finished 16 Tammiiz, 5231 (July 4, 1471), in the seventy- 
sixth year of the writer, whose name is, however, not disclosed. 

Owners: Eliezer, *p’p's. 

Censor: Luigi del ordine de 8. Dominico, 1599. 


Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 39 [H. No. 124]. 


410. 1. ppm Kian, by a certain Benjamin. The work is 
headed by an acrostic on the author’s name, which is mentioned 
a second time immediately afterwards in some lines of rhymed 
prose. The author wrote his book for the benefit of his brothers, 
chiefly his brother Aaron (fol. 10). 

2. Fol. 12%. Glosses on part of Genesis, with constant reference 
to Rashi, Hezekiah b. Mandah (‘nprn), and once to Elyagim pwdy 
(fol. 13Y). 

3. Fol. 16. Grammatical treatise by Meir b. Solomon b. David 
haq-Qaton, divided into seven chapters. In the preface the author 
refers to his grandfather, the author of ‘13° MND (see previous No.). 
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4. Fol. 18%. Extracts from Solomon Parhdn’s lexicographical 
work, with additions. 

5. Fol. 21. Remnants of analysis of verbal forms. 

6. Fol. 21%, Josef Qamhi’s p1sIn Hd (Berlin, 1888, is based on 
this MS.). 

7. Fol. 46%. pyspand pYpspM O37, Grammatical definitions 
and rules. 

8. Paradigm of verb with Italian translation. 

The codex originally consisted of two separate MSS., the first 
comprising Nos. 1-5. 

Owner [of Part II]: Eliezer b. Isaac (fol. 21°). 
German curs. char., different hands; last page, Ital. curs. char., 
ff. 48 and 49, pasted together ; 4to, ff. 49 [H. No. 157]. 

411. aypn wipn pw ayn, based on Qamhi’s and David b. Jahya’s 
ornnd pwd. The work consists of four chapters; ch. IV gives 
a list of nominal forms. 

Ital. curs. char., 16mo, ff. 62 [H. No. 460]. 

412. wipn pwd ween, Grammatical work by Solomon Hena 

(Hanau). Some corrections on the fly-leaf. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 64 [H. No. 72]. 

413. 1. Masodretic notes, according to Qamhi’s bbon. 

2. Fol. 3. Composition embodying the various forms of roots 
with &. 

3. Fol. 17. prypan “BD, by R. Eliezer, in six chapters. The 
technical terms are in Italian, but written in Hebrew characters, 
on the margin. 

4. Fol. 20. 3m pwd “5D, Grammatical compendium. The 
headings of the chapters, however, correspond to the preceding work. 

5. Fol. 58. Treatise on the Thirteen exegetical rules. 

6. Fol. 61. Methodology of the Masdrah. 

7. Fol. 64. Compendium of Logic and Psychology, styled "5D 
wn. Technical terms as in No. 3. 

8. Fol. 109. M10 jDIX, Rules of measuring a Miqweh. 

9. Fol. 115. oon dy odd5, Encyclopaedic notes on the 
Mishnah. 

10. Fol. 118%. xpdys oy spose xn dy mpan. 

11. Fol. 126. Poem by Solomon al-Qabis. 

12, Fol. 127. a. The hymn $3; b. Josef Albo’s objections to 
Maimini’s Thirteen Articles of the Creed, in seventeen paragraphs, 

Writer: Jair b. Shabbethai, 14 Shebat, 5327 (Jan. 24, 1567). 
Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 131 [H. No. 229]. 
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414. a. “ Der Sammler,” Deutsch-hebriische Grammatik verfasst 
von M. Sachs, preceded by a Hebrew letter to Sir Moses Montefiore, 
dated Neulengbach, 5 Shebat, 5618 (1858). 

b. nevis pwd, Hebrew Dictionary by the same author. 

Large 4to, pp. 136 and rar [No. 528]. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


- 415, Nathan b. Jehiel’s qynyn “HD (see Kohut’s edition, vol. I, 
p. 1). On the fly-leaf a poem headed nzio myo dy naw mea Te. 

Finished Tuesday, 6 Adar I, 5176 (Feb. 4, 1416). 

Writer: Moses b. Elias. 

Owner: Isaac b. Gershin »3"50, who sold it to Josef of 
sybynn, in Modena, Wednesday, April 4, 5266 (1506). 

German Rabb. char.; headings and catch-words squ. char., thé 

poem Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 385 [H. No. go]. 

416. 1. Annotations to the Talmud vocabulary, chiefly in 
reference to the Arikh. The author also mentions Rashi and 
Maimini, and quotes Greek and Latin words. 

2. Fol. 89. Metaphysical essay on Gen., ch. i, with reference to 
the Sefer Jesirah. Rashi, Maimini, Nahmanides, and Levi b. 
Gershin are repeatedly quoted. This is followed by some observa- 
tions on other verses of Genesis. 

3. Fol. 99. Mathematical definitions and problems. 

4. Fol. 105. Compendium on Psychology, according to the Arab 
Aristotelians, 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 113, many blanks [H. No. 158]. 

417. 1. pyn yy 15D, Hebrew-German glossary. 

2. Fol. 36%. Moral observations in Hebrew and [Jewish] 
German. 

3. Fol. 43. Treatise on the miracles performed for the Patriarchs 
and Prophets. 

4, Fol. 48. n't md, Chronological tables from Moses to the 
expulsion of the Ten Tribes. 

Written 1766. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 49 [No. 512]. 

418. 1. pe XBT [appended to a printed copy of 35 “3, by 
Benjamin Musafia, Berlin, 1766], Hebrew-German glossary, not 
identical with the preceding No., although by the same author, 
but without explanations. 

2. Fol. 68. Table of verbal forms. 
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3. Fol. 72. n»nan yw, Grammatical treatise in five chapters. 

4, Fol. 76. wpx> spo, but the work is in reality Moses b. 
Habib’s elementary Hebrew Grammar pw xp%WD, and ends on 
nw Np oad (printed). 

5. Fol. 80. na3"977 “BD, by Elias Levita (printed). 

6. Fol. 84. mown NPI nianwnz Md WS, with tables appended, 
showing the inflexions of nouns. 

German curs. char., after fol. 83 many blanks, 4to, ff. 91 [No. 513]. 


VIII. 
MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, MAGIC. 


419. 1. Abraham b. Ezra’s arithmetical treatise “pDDM “5D, 
with a supplementary problem (fol. 44%), not to be found in the 
printed edition (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895). This problem is 
headed mI “yw, and begins pws wdaw nvdy Sewn dae ox 
2) 722 Wx 7 pnN ADD3 10d 1S wo 37 Mp. 

2. Fol. 45’. “aDDN noon, by the same, on the art of reckoning 
with ciphers, beginning pawnn qoyd yn wax pn AdKA nymNA 
myen sy ods jn awdy mwdem ow mowm nme vd mwa. 

The fly-leaves are occupied by various accounts, anecdotes, and 
tables of mdlads and ciphers. 

Owner: Samuel David Luzatto (1541). 

Span. Rabb. char., 8vo, ff. 56 [H. No. 126]. 
420. Abraham b. Ezra’s \3yn “BD (printed). 

Writer: B. Goldberg. 

German curs, char., 4to, ff. 61 [H. No. 171). 

421. a. “HDD 7310 "HD, Treatise on arithmetic by Saadyah b. 
Elijah PRow, in seven chapters. The work is preceded by an 
acrostic on the author’s name; 0b. Fol. 60. Glosses on Maimiini’s 
mm>p msdn; ¢. Fol. 79. Explanations on some terms used by 
Maimini: d. Fol. 82. Glosses on Maimini’s Ay Nsw (Kil’dim, 
ch. iii); ¢. Fol. 88%. Glosses on nwipp msdn. At the end a long 
poem. 
Author’s autograph; finished Tuesday, 24 Tébéth,5444(1684). 
Maghribine Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 109 [H. No. 343]. 

422. Abraham b. Hiyya’s nabmnn pawn “pd (printed). The 
introduction and table of contents, as far as ch. xiv, are missing, 
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but replaced by a later hand. Fol. 87, Lunar eclipses in 1135, 
1136, 1138, and 1139; solar eclipses in 1139 and 1140, Fol. 93, 
Rules for finding the Teqifoth. 

Colophon (fol. 85) Svan wxtw2d ydnon pawn xem am spon odes 
andina mosina 5s avn “9 ween 73 pr Row Sx any DnIIN 
wind Sexd wy sim oT n¥nD2 4 oY Iowd 3”> Y’snn now 
monn (7 Iyyar, 4896 = April 10, 1136). 

_ Syr. Rabb. char., fol. 84", portion missing ; 8vo, ff. 96 [H. No. 110). 

423. 1. paxn ny, by Abraham b. Hiyya (printed). The first 
four chapters and a portion of the fifth are missing; ff. 1-4 are 
misplaced. 

2. Fol. 67. past ny wy'p, by Judah han-Nasi; compendium 
of the preceding work. 

3. Fol. 79. Commentary on Immanuel b, Jacob’s astronomical 
treatise D'DID ww (written 1415, see fol. 81), followed by the work 
itself with the tables and marginal notes. 

4. Fol. 131. Treatise on the astrolabe, according to Ptolemy, 
beg. n»osun mewn adrwyxn ‘> pasta pewin ayy. It ends on 
pi * yep xpnn pa osnn ovadnad adaeyxn sap nde 
im3 pny’. 

5. Fol. 145. Purbach’s Theorica, beginning with a dedication to 
Solomon dap; it ends *»0wn dadan naan dwn on. After this 
follow the mathematical figures (see HB., XI, p. 124). 

6. Fol. 196. nwnon 5, by Abraham b. Ezra (incomplete). 

Syr. Rabb. char., fol. 75 damaged ; 4to, ff. 200 [H. No. 134]. 

424. 1. DYDINM AND HD, Sacrobosco’s astronomical work, 
translated by Solomon b. Abraham Abigedor (printed) ; finished 
Tébéth, 5186 (1426). 

2. Fol. 12. jx m5, A kind of introduction to Maimini’s Moreh 
(printed). The author is uncertain. 

Owner: Masliah Finzi. 
German curs, char., 4to, ff. 20 [H. No, 244]. 

425. 1. axdmexxn %> neyo “3, Instructions for making an 
astrolabe. 

2. Fol. 8°. Some observations on the stars of the Zodiac, by 
Levi b. Gershdm, taken in 1325. 

3. Fol. 8°. Tables showing the latitudes and longitudes of stars 
of the first and second magnitudes. 

4. Fol. 9’. Tables showing the latitudes and longitudes of 
important towns in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
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5. Fol. 12. n3> '2319 yay, Various astrological and meteorological 
rules. 

6. Fol. 14. Jacob b. Makhir’s Hebrew translation (from an 
Arabic original) of a treatise on the astrolabe in forty chapters. 

Colophon : 3229n dyan nana ypnym sdsnoyen wre sap ndvs 
say ned de man pedo S’yr ran “9 pon Nas 73 Ys" apy “9. 

7. Fol. 32. Jacob b. Makhir’s (Profet Tabbon) treatise on the 
Quadrant (;77pn *5>) in sixteen chapters. 

8. Fol. 45’. Fragment of a treatise on the stations of the moon. 

9. Fol. 46. Treatise on the astrolabe by Judah b. Eliezer. 

[Owner : Samuel David Luzatto.] 

Vellum and paper, Span. Rabb. char., No. 2 later ; on ff. 10, 13, 68, 
and 70, diagrams of spherical figures and astrolabes ; 8vo, ff. 70 
[H. No. 127]. 

426. 1. monn 1HD, Hayyim Vital’s astronomical work in four 
parts, copied from the author’s autograph (Pt. I printed). The 
work, which was written 1521 (cf. fol. 38), refers several times to 
the tables of Abraham Zaccuto (see below), the nbidp nous of Isaac 
b. ands (fol. 44°), and to Ibn Ezra’s astrological treatise ADIN NWN. 

2. Fol. 53. Abraham Zaccuto’s Astronomical Tables. Tab. XIX, 
Eclipses of the moon according to Jacob Poel. 

3. Fol. 71%. *sxaeneds syep, Compendium of al-Farghani’s 
compendium of the Almagest in seven chapters. Copied from 
Hayyim Vital’s copy. 

4. Fol. 75. dyn 5-13 91D, Treatise on geomancy, beg. °3 yt 
imaySenw pnp inden prio ww; fol. 81, “8 78D annd neyo ‘ny; 
fol. 82, Horoscope (uDwh) set by Abraham Zaccuto, in Damascus, 
Monday, 26 Shebat, 5275 (read Sunday, 11 February, 1515); 
ibid.’, Charm against toothache. 

5. Fol. 83. Hayyim Vital’s Cabbalistical work ny dn “5D, 
according to the teachings of Isaac Loria. Ff. 115 to 132 (after 
fol. 32 of this work) are occupied by a commentary on the N78 
Noi, styled NA NWN. 

Writer of No. 5: David wax wpys, who gave it to Mordecai 
xdvawna (Buschweiler ?). 

Owner: Josef hak-Kohén. 

Span. Rabb. char., various hands, 4to, ff. 217 [H. No. 241]. 

427. DOWN NID N “DD, by Israel b. Moses Samosc, a work on 
astronomy. The end is wanting. 

Owner: Zunz (No. 25). 
German curs, char., fol., ff. 79 [No. 421]. 
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428, 1. po’ 9), by Menahem Samson Basila, rules of calendar 
making, and astronomical tables. 

2. Fol. 81. Jacob b. David b. Jom Tob Poél’s Tables, 

3. Fol. 113. Mordecai Finzi’s Tables (printed). 

4. Fol. 125. moran Sy amin, beginning “wx JINX DOM 3n> 
piduns DX OY NIP? (Andreas Argulus), N4p37 HD3 Pan- 
dosion Sphericum. On fol. 126¥ the year 5456 (1696) is given. 

_5, Fol. 131. Calendar rules, 

6. Fol. 164. Similar rules in Italian. 

Ital. curs, char., different hands, fol., ff. 164 [No. 416]. 

429. “)ayn 1D’, based on the work of Judah Hazzan of Treves 
(wp) and Uri b. Simon, with tables. 

See HB., XVIII, p. 67 sq. [but read wn d2d abn}, 

Owner: E. Carmoly (No. 274). 
Orient. Rabb, char., 16mo, ff. 28 [H. No. gar]. 

430. B. Goldberg, Z'ables according to the Teqifoth of R. Ada, 
accompanied by a gloss on Tosefoth to Rish Hashshanah. 

German curs. char., 32mo, ff. 41 [H. No. 26]. 

431 1, Calendar Tables, beginning 5205 (1444), ending DIN) 

py; fol. 4%, the rhymes— 
mons 82) NAD In mon be ayy DIN 
(In ND NTT INN Ya wON TIANN bx 


2. Fol. 5. Rhymed conundrums and epigrams. 

3. Fol. 5’. Beg. nbyon winny sdwn nyyw3, rules for the 
calculation of moon eclipses, illustrated by the Molad of Nisan, 
5104 (1344). 

4. Fol. 7%. Letter by [the name is erased, but Steinschneider 
suggests “ Maimonides,” ef. Zur pseudepigr. Lit., p. 26 sq.] to 
a pupil of his [pan wadnd]. The copyist adds: pnyon pny 
mosnn xbo pip pD3 nmNt ‘nNyp. The letter begins: yun 
seo sy poynnd snoasy ey namen ns “wn °> awna podna 
ym pyadnad Sia ppp ynxwnn eda: 729 Wy nN, and is of 
astrological character. Maimonides is evidently not the author. 

5. Fol. rov. Rhymed rules for pairing the sections of the 
Pentateuch, with commentary, 

6. Fol. 11. Poem, beginning o’ny ‘yt 55 %Sx (see Letterbode, 
VII, p. 169), with commentary. 

7. Fol. 12%. Tables by Isaac b. Solomon pty (see above), called 
synpp sIndx }3, dated Palermo, in Sicily, Kislév, 5187 (1426). 
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8. Fol. 157. Letter of 8*D(HD H'DND (Profet Diiran) to the 
physician Bonet ‘nwon, beg. Tay nbap ‘ne, one page only, and 
incomplete. 

9. a. Fol. 16%. Table of ma\pn; 8. Fol. 17%. snp Sxw nn oye 
x Ya MOM “ nanso mw 1d nwyd weep oN TINT 
D’nwy D377. Underneath is written— 


“way NIP) DMD oN MW 
“TINNY NW IND DON ‘ny pon ‘Oy 3nd 


10. Fol. 19. 0°91 for Passover, beginning p3n1) }*XT 9 NDDI 
DBI WNT. 

11. a, Fol. 20. Kalonymos’ Niasi’s Azhardth for the Great 
Sabbath, beginning * “yD NN (see Zunz, Lit. syn. P., p. 479); 
b. Fol. 22. Zerahyah hal-Lévi Gerundi b. Isaac’s Azhardth for the 
same day, beg. MEY * NWN (see |. c., p. 461); c. Fol. 24. Mordecai 
b. Honein’s [Zunz, l.c., p. 580, Chanin] nbw for Simhath Torah, 
beg. PAN “DPD WN IN. 

12. Fol. 25¥ (1. 7). Beg. nop pa ne awd xdy nimpo S93 pam 
myn. This is followed by various Minhagim for Passover, the 
agenda of the Seder nights, explanation of the term Suan navy 
(fol. 27%), rules concerning the Passover liturgy, and the Haggadah. 

13. Fol. 30. Commentary on Canticles (specimens of which have 
been published by H. Saalfeld, Mag., VI, p. 180). 

14. a, Fol. 35. Beg. nya mos ww yd avy myo; 5. Ibid. an 
Smery 1D; ¢. Fol. 36. Commentary on the Thirteen Articles of the 
Creed. 

15. a. Fol. 38. wor wm; 6. Fol. 39%. 53 9295 }3 pny’ “1 ION 
pare tne dy 5 ppipn one Sv yw. 

16. a. Fol. 41. n3> yD ADA AwSY ND; b. Ibid.¥. 33 ew Sy “ND 
yy DIpHA pANd Py. 

17. Fol. 42. "NBm “HD, Cabbalistic essay on the Phylacteries, by 
Shém Tob b. Gan, prefaced by the two poems, Introduction only 
(see SCat., col. 2527). 

18. a. Fol. 53. Ayt AND “BD, Moral teachings, aphorisms and 
anecdotes, beg. npty¥d ATION NX nn 3° INN wed AM nnd NIN; 
b. Fol. 60. Short homily on the Ethrig; c. Fol. 60’. ‘9 297 nwa 
TON NET WD OY (see HB., IX, p. 22); d. Fol. 61. nbxw 
‘ay jn NT “an NaN, beg. mwa AbD AD “WDD; ¢. Ibid. ND 
nbsann, incomplete. 

19, Fol. 63. Treatise on ny‘ny. The author quotes Solomon 
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b. Addereth, Meir (of Rothenburg), Isaac of Corbeil, and.Judah b. 
Benjamin. The end is wanting. 

20. Fol. 69%. Some records in connexion with the weekly 
portions, and accounts in Italian. 

21. a. Fol. 71. Shehitah rules in rhymes. The first seven 
strophes give the aerostic jnan Sen; 6. Ibid.v. Another poem on 
the same subject. The strophes are alphabetically arranged, and 
end with the acrostic ptm D3 7D {3 jAD DANIAN; c¢. Fol. 72%. apy 
niv’an, Interpretation of dreams and suggestions for each day of 
the month; d. Fol. 75%. nna ppnow oro x; ¢. Fol. 76. Piyyut 
for a wedding banquet; f. Fol. 76¥. onan “wodn Sy 7375 (from 
Nor pas 795); g. Fol. 79. Various 0:5. 

22. a. Fol. 83. nYows nv WD, Weather forecasts; 6b. Ibid. 
max 555 pep on ibe; ¢. Ibid’. mpnd pn, Time table for 
bleeding ; see also fol. go in Italian. 

23. Fol. 85. Short encyclopaedical notes in twenty-three chapters 
(ch. I missing). 

24. Fol. 91. Interpretations of dreams. 

Owners : Isaac b. Elijah Hardfé, Abraham b. Mahalalél Aziz, 
in Ancona, R. Nissim Fermio, Abram Landadio. 


Nos. 1-9, Ital. Rabb. char. ; Nos. 10-14 and 23, Span. Rabb. char. cs 
various hands; Nos. 15-22, Ital. Rabb. char., various hands; 
73 $qq., slightly damaged, 4to, ff. 91 [H. No. 188]. 


432. Calendar rules and calculations, beginning Deroy “ON 
nytdion pawn owe ayes orpdn 9”snn wap pnd sawer 23 byw ; 
fol. 7, [ody [ne ]’a0 tb; fol. 16, meypnn yw; fol. 24, %B 
syn mb dy; fol. 28, omyy ‘tn by “Dp; fol. 33) Table of Christian 
Festivals. 

Written 1797 (see fol. 8). 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 36 [H. No. 183]. 


HartTwic HIRSCHFELD. 


(To be continued.) 


END OF VOL. XIV. 




















